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Portry. 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 


How tender seems this autumn day, 
Like a friend’s last dying smile, 

That leaves us to our wintry way, 
Yet blesses us the while! 














How still lies earth, entranced, below 
The crystal heaven shining near, 
As though another heaven looked through, 
Unto our hearts more dear. 
Lenox, Mass. * 





A WAR SCENE. 


Strong in their silence rise the lonely hills, 

Sloping high upwards from the lengthening plain; 
The tranquil vale between, October fills 

With loveliest days that shine upon the slain. 


Unwonted harvest has been gathered here 
While the fair fields were torn by raging strife, 
Not golden grains, the bounty of the year, 
But men, exulting in the glow of tife. 


Mark o’er the trampled ground the hasty graves, 
Hiding loved faces in their sudden gloom; 

See how the earth, as ocean, swells in waves, 
And each one tells a slaughtered soldier’s doom. 


A pale smoke lowers where broken hearth-stones lie, 
The blackened, ruined walls stand mute around, 
Alas for those, forced from their homes to fly, 
Sadder than they who rest beneath the ground! 
LENox, Mass. * 





BEST. 
BY “Hn. H.” 


Mother, I see you with your nursery light, 

Leading your babies, all in white, 
To their sweet rest: 

Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine to-night, 
And that is best! 

I cannot help tears, when I see them twine 

Their fingers in yours, and their bright curls shine 
On your warm breast; 

But the Saviour’s is purer than yours or mine— 
He can love best! 


You tremble each hour because your arms 

Are weak; your heart is wrung with alarms, 
And sore oppressed ; 

My darlings are safe, out of reach of harms, 
And that is best. 

You know over yours may hang even now 

Pain and disease, whose fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest; 

Mine in God's gardens run to and fro, 
And that is best. 

You know that of yours the feeblest one 

And dearest may live long years alone, 
Unloved, unblest; 

Mine are cherished of saints around God’s throne, 
And that is best. 

You must dread for yours the crime that sears, 

Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 
And unconfessed ; 

Mine entered spotless on eternal years, 
Oh, how much the best! 

But griet is selfish, and I cannot see 

Always why I should so stricken be, 
More than the rest; 

But I know that, as well as for them, for me 
God did the best! 











VINNIE REAM, who has peen engaged for the past 
three years on a $10,000 statue of Lincoln, writes from 
Rome that the statue is completed, and will be at once 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ADOPTED AT CLEVELAND, Nov. 23, 1870, 


Resolved, That the ballot in government meansower 
and freedom for all; that adult citizens in this reptlican 
country cannot be free without it, or be properly othed 
with the necessary means for their own protection that 

| woman needs this power and freedom, and thefore 
should be enfranchised. 

Resolved, That the primary object of the America Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot fe wo- 
man, and its general object includes the establishmnt of 
her equality of rights in all directions. 

Resolved, That the ,ballot for woman means staility 
for the marriage relation, stability for the hom and 
stability for our republican form of government. 

Resolved, That the American Woman Suffrage .sso- 
ciation heartily invites the codperation of all indiviuals 
and all State societies who feel the need of a trul: Na- 
tional Association on a delegated basis, which shall void 
= issues, and devote itself to the main question oSuf- 


Resolved, That the officers of this Association aid of 
each of the auxiliary State Associations be requestd to 
memorialize Congress for a Sixteenth Amendment 6 the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distinctia on 
account of Sex. Also, that each State society be reqest- 
ed to memorialize its Legislature for a change in tle or- 
ganic law, so as to secure the extension of Suffrge to 
Woman. 


All the above resolutions were adopted unanimasly. 





WOMANLY STATESMANSHIP. 


The newspapers periodically express a desire to mow 
whether women have given evidence, on the whoe, of 
superior statesmanship to men. There are constart re- 
quests that they will define their position as to the tariff 
and the fisheries and the “Alabama” question. If they do 
not speak, it is naturally assumed that they will forever 
after hold their peace. Let us see how that matter 
stands, 

It is said that the greatest mechanical skill in Ameri- 
ca is to be found among professional burglars who come 
here from England. Suppose one of these men were in 
prison, and we were to stand outside and taunt him 
through the window, “Here is a locomotive engine; 
why do you not meud Or manage It? Here is @ Steam 
printing-press; if you know anything, set it up for me: 
You a mechanic, when you have not proved that you 
understand any of these things? Nonsense!” 

But Jack Sheppard, if he condescended to answer us 
at all, would coolly say, ‘‘Wait a while, till I have fin- 
ished my present job. Being in prison, my first busi- 
ness is to get out of prison. Wait till I have picked this 
lock and mined this wall; wait till I have made a saw 
out of a watch-spring and a ladder out of a pair of 
blankets. Let me do my first task and get out of limbo, 
and then see if your little printing-presses and loco- 
motives are too puzzling for my fingers.” 

Politically speaking, woman is in prison, and her first 
act of skill must be in getting through the wall. For 
her there is no “Alabama”’ question, no tariff question, 
no question of the fisheries. She will come to that, by- 
and-by, if you please, but for the present her statesman- 
ship must be employed nearer home. The “Civil Ser- 
vice Reform,” in which she is most concerned, is a re- 
form which shall bring her in contact with the civil ser- 
vice. Her political creed, for the present, is limited to 
that of Sterne’s starling in the cage, ‘‘I can’t get out.” 
If she is supposed to have any common-sense at all, she 
will best show it by beginning at the point where she is, 
instead of at the point where somebody else is. She 
would indeed be as foolish as these editors think her, if 
she now spent her brains upon the tariff question, 
which she cannot reach, instead of upon her own enfran- 
chisement, which she is fast reaching. 

The Woman Suffrage movement in America, in all 
its stages and subdivisions, has been the work of women. 
No doubt, men have helped in it; much of the talk- 
ing has been done by them, and they have furnished most 
of the printed documents. But the energy, the meth- 
ods, the unwearied purpose of the movement, have 
come from women; they have led in all counsels; they 
have established the newspapers, got up the conven- 
tions, addressed the Legislatures, and raised the money, 
Twenty years have shown, with whatever temporary 
variations, one vast wave of progress toward success, 
both in this country and in Europe. Now success is 
statesmanship. 

I remember well the shouts of laughter that used to 
greet the anti-slavery orators when they claimed that 
the real statesmen of the country were not the Cal- 
houns and Websters who spent their strength in trying 
to sustain slavery, and failed, but in the Garrisons, who 
had devoted their lives to its overthrow, and were suc- 
ceeding. Yet who now doubts this? Tried by the 
same standard, the statesmanship of to-day does not lie 
in the men who can find no larger questions before 
them than those which concern the fisheries —or in the 
women, whose far-reaching efforts will one day make 
every existing voting-list so much waste paper. 

Of course, when the new voting-lists, with the wo- 
men’s names, are ready to be printed, it will be inter- 
esting to speculate as to how these new monarchs of 


movements has satisfied me that women are not idiots, 
and that, on the whole, when they give their minds to a 
question, whether moral or practical, they understand 
it quite as readily as men. In the anti-slavery move- 
ment, it is certain that a woman, Elizabeth Heyrick, 
gave the first impulse to its direct and simple solution 
in England, and that another woman, Mrs. Stowe, did 
more than any man, except, perhaps, Mr. Garrison and 
John Brown, to secure its right solution here. There 
was never a moment,I am very confident, when any 
great political question, growing out of the anti-slavery 
struggle, might not have been put to vote more safely 
among the women of New England than among the 
clergy, or the lawyers, or the college professors. I will 
not include the shoemakers, since they, for some rea- 
son, were more generally reliable, for what are now con- 
ceded to have been correct opinions, than any class ex- 
cept the women. If women have done so well in the 
last great issue, it is fair to assume that after they have 
a sufficient inducement to study out future issues, they, 
at least, will not be very much behind the men. 

But we cannot keep it too clearly in view, that the 
whole question, whether women would vote better or 
worse than men on general questions, is a minor matter. 
It waa equally 2 minor matter in case of the negroes. 
We gave the negroes the ballot simply because they 
needed it for their own protection; and we shall by-and- 
by give it to women for the same reason. Tried by that 
test, we shall find that their statesmanship will be all 
right. When they come into power, drunken husbands 
will no longer control their wives’ earnings, and Chief- 
Justice Chapman, of Massachusetts, will no longer or- 
der a child to be removed from its mother, amid its 
tears and outcries, merely because that mother has mar- 
ried again. And if, as we are constantly assured, wo- 
man’s first duty is to her home and her children, she 
may count it a good beginning in statesmanship to se- 
cure to herself the means of protecting both. That 
once settled, it will be time enough to “interview” her 
in respect to the proper rate of duty on pig-iron. 

; T. W. H. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


LETTER FROM DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


We are courteously permitted to make the following 
interesting extracts from a private letter of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, now resident in London. ° 

6 BuRWoopD PLAcE, LonpDon, Nov. 15, 1870. 

Tet .... Sat SUMICLUINE Mins voting ta comd you ovilit 
time for your paper, I will gladly do so, though it will 
hardly refer to suffrage, as, though a member of the so- 
ciety, and fully intending to exercise my rights on Nov. 
29th, it is not one of the subjects in which I am taking 
an active part. I suppose you know that Miss Garrett 
was nominated, to her great surprise, by the working- 
men, as one of their candidates for the new school 
boards, which are to form a common school system for 
England. The nomination was made during her trip to 
Sedan, and she wrote to the Pall Mall, stating that it 
was done without her consent. 

The next morning a deputation of working-men called 
upon her, to beg her to stand, saying that they under- 
stood she was in Germany or they should have asked 
her consent; they informed her that she had received 
higher votes than any other candidate, even Huxley, 
and ended by saying, “Well, ma’am, we shall be sorry 
if you don’t consent, but we shall nominate you wheth- 
erorno.” Her friends advised her to stand, seeing no rea 
son why she should not, and promised her their vote. 1 
think sbe will make a capital member of the board, if 
elected. 

I find that, being a householder and rate-payer, I 
have here, even as a woman, certain voting privileges. 
1 may vote for municipal officers, but not tor members 
of Parliament. The Parish of Paddington, in which I 
reside, is governed by vestry men, and these vestry men 
are elected by the rate-payers. I have not been able to 
find out the exact manner of government as yet, for no 
one can tell me anything about it, and apparently no- 
body votes; but this indifference seems to me reaily a 
wrong neglect of direct home duties. 





Nov. 18, 1870. 

I wish much you could have been seated on the plat- 
form of St. George’s Hall, with me, last Friday evening, 
when Miss Garrett, as candidate for election to the new 
school board, met her constituents, explained her views, 
and answered questions. I think it is the first time 
such a spectacle has ever been witnessed; it certainly 
marked an era in public opinion. The hall, holding 
about 2000, was filled, with the galleries, to its utmost. 
capacity; indeed, Miss Garrett and her chairman found 
it difficult to enter, and some of the speakers were una- 
ble to make their way to the platform. The platform 
itself was crowded with ladies and geutlemen, Miss Gar- 
rett sitting in the center, a little behind the chairman. 
Two popular clergymen of the Church of England, two 
distinguished members of the medical profession, the 
head master of the City of London College, a rival can- 
didate, a working-man, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, were 
the speakers, who all gave the most glowing enumera- 
tion of the candidate’s qualifications, and the warmest 
recommendation to the electors to vote for her return, 
The audience, a very intelligent one, listened with evi- 
dently growing interest and hearty applause. 

The chairman stated at the commencement, that Miss 
Garrett’s friends had judged it best that she should not 
make the customary address, but that she would be 
prepared to answer any questions. Accordingly, when 
the chief speeches had been made, the customary op- 
portunity was given, and any lady or gentleman was in- 
vited to ask any questions of the candidate. A dead 
pause ensued; no one ventured to break the rather ap- 
pm silence ; Miss Garrett, with her pretty, bright face, 
ook smilingly down upon the spell-bound audience, 
and people began to feel uncomfortable that no one 
would speak. 

Suddenly a tall, thin gentleman in the upper gallery 
broke the silence with, “I should like to know whether 
Miss Garrett thinks highly of swimming as an exercise 
for youth, because”—there he was interrupted by a uni- 





our destiny will use their power. For one, along course 





shipped to Washington. 


of observation in the anti-slavery and Woman Suffrage 


versal roar of —— from every part of the house, 
which quenched him effectually. Everybody looked a 


Miss Garrett, who didn’t quite know what to do; and he 
advisers were rather non-plussed, whereupon a -working- 
man in one of the galleries spoke up in a thimjtrembling 
voice, “If Miss Garrett would say a few words to the au- 
dience, I am sure it would have an important influence 
on her election.”” Upon that there was a*burst of ap- 
plause, in the midst of which Miss Garrett quietly rose. 
‘Hats off, hats off’ was the cry, and off. went the hats 
in deference to the lady—then “Hush-sh-sh;’ and 
amidst the most perfect silence her pleasant, clear voice 
was heard, and in the most simple, unembarrassed man- 
ner, she gave a short, pointed exposition of the questions 
at issue. 

It was evidently extempore. She — it by saying, 
“A question has been asked which I will answer by say- 
ing that so highly do I esteem the physieal exercise of 
swimming, that for many years I made persistent though 
unavailing efforts to acquire the art.” Of course ev 
body laughed, and then she went on with her practical, 
spicy remarks. A very sensible, fluent and pleasant 
speaker is our young doctor; and certainty the working- 
man was right-—for the effect of her little speech was to 
raise applause to enthusiasm. The resolutions endors- 
ing her were by acclamation, and’ the meeting 
broke up with “three cheers for Miss Garrett,” given 
with hearty good will. 

The new act of Parliament, under which school 
boards for the whole of England are being elected, is of 
great and acknowledged importance, and is at present 
absorbing a | share of interest. It is in fact the es- 
tablishment of a system of national education. The 
recognition, therefore, of the value of women on these 
boards is a sign of substantial progress; and I sincerely 
hope that Miss Garrett for Marylebone, and Mrs. Gray 
for Chelsea, may both be successful candidates. 

ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Since the above graphic description of Miss Garrett’s 
nomination was put into type the telegraph informs us 
of her triumphant election by 47,000 majority. Even 
Prof. Huxley, the scientific naturalist, a special favorite 
of the working-men, was returned upon the same ticket 
by only 17,000 majority, so that Miss Garrett ran 30,- 
000 ahead of her ticket. 

Well done—honest and chivalrous working-men of 
England! America will not willingly be behind you in 
doing justice to woman. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A Mrs. Miller raised on her farm, near Lawrence, 
Kan., 3000 bushels of sweet potatoes, valued at $4300. 
She must be a sweet as well as a dear woman. 

A woman passed through Greenfield, Mo., a few days 
ago, driving a two-horse carriage, with two black bears 
and a cow chained to the rear of the vehicle. The an- 
imals appeared to be very companionable. 

Mrs. Bloomer writes to the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
that the Woman Suffrage work in Iowa will now go 
bravely forward, and that a strong corps of speakers 
are to be put in the field, prominent among whom are 
Henry O’Connor, Judge Cole and Mrs. J. C. Savery. 

A society of ladies is being formed in Lafayette, Ind., 
“the general objects of which are to free the members 
from the thraldom of fashion, and leave more time for 
pure, healthy pleasures, intellectual improvement and 
ennobling pursuits, such as every true woman’s heart 
craves.” 


Miss Sarah E. Russell came out in the New Haven 
Palladium of recently, with an appeal to the Typ- 
ographical Union of that city, for the admission 
of lady compositors to the benefits of that institution. 
She thinks the Union will be perfect with the presence 
and codperation of lady compositors, besides the bene- 
fits which will arise favorably to them (the ladies) by 
being members of this institution, 


The Moniteur notices the death in a sortie of Madame 
Lefebvre, the famous vivandiere of Francs-tireurs of 
Paris. She was a golden-haired beauty, and never 
failed to excite the admiration of those who saw her 
marching with her corps. Madame Lefebvre was mor- 
tally wounded by a musket-ball, which struck her in 
the chest as she was administering some brandy to a 
wounded comrade behind a barricade. 


The German women make use of the post to send all 
sorts of presents to their husbands, sons and sweet- 
hearts. As letters are permitted up to sixteen ounces 
in weight, they enclose cigars, chocolate, tea and slip- 
pers. A pair of these last are sent in two letters. Itis 
said that one woman sent her husband a flannel shirt 
in six pieces, and by six posts. The last letter contaiped 
the left sleeve, with the needles and thread for sewing. 
the shirt together. 


The Boston Post, organ of the conservative party as it 
is, is the first of the Buston papers to employ a lady re- 
porter, Sarah L. Joy. Nothing is plainer than. that 
there is room for woman in our journalism, and that 
her work lies waiting for her; but the other dailies have 
not recognized the fact yet, though an application from 
some ambitious young damsel gives most of them an 
Sagery 4 to wake up to it nearly every week. The 

‘ost has found profit in the new idea, and its reports 
of weddings, dry goods openings, millinery receptions, 
and so forth, have won a reputation worth having.—V. 
Y. Tribune. 








= 





“THEY SAY.” 
They say there’s no such thing as fail, 
To those who're in the right; 
Though rough the sea o’er which they sail, 
They’ ll anchor safe at night. 
However hard the gales may blow, 
And tides their course oppose, 
A quiet harbor they shall know, 
Whene’er their voyage shall close; 
They say that when the Bors need “CLorazs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy is at Fexxo’s, 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. - 
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ADDRESS OF MRS. M. M. COLE. 


DELIVERED AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION, TUES- 
DAY EVENING, Nov, 22. 


That we are still so far from enfranchisement is main- 
ly the fault of women. themselves. Home talks, not 
Mrs. Caudle’s fault-finding lectures, will do more to- 
ward convincing men of the righteousness of their de- 
mand than all the public harangues to which they can 
listen. Comparatively speaking, there are few men 
who do not listen and heed the counsels of a good wife, 
few who will not yield a willing or reluctant assent to 
her requests. For every exception, there may be found 
a wife who has never given evidence of candid, far-reach- 
ing thought; and when a man is in possession of such 
an one, he is not to be censured for wishing to keep the 
reins in his own hand. 

When all women ask for the ballot, they shall have it, 
say many politicians. In all probability, the wives of 
these men have never asked it—indeed, they may have 
refused outright to use it, if granted. And so, blind to 

the interests of all, deaf to the entreaties of many, they 
refuse the request, making, in fact, their wives the arbi- 
ter of all women. This is not statesmanlike, but parti- 
sanship, and a partisan is not one likely to comprehend 
a question in its broadest meaning. Husbands and 
wives, who are not as far apart as the poles, are apt to 
think alike on all questions excepting religion and 
temperance, perhaps I ought to add finance. Social 
problems they solve by the same rule, public officers 
they weigh in the same balance, party measures criti- 
cize and pronounce wise or unwise with the same ver- 
dict. I know of a few advocates of Woman Suffrage, 
whose husbands, fathers, brothers, or some one dearer, 
do not directly or indirectly aid them. So far from 
alienating the married pair, so far from creating domes- 
tic disturbance, the discussion of this question has call- 
ed into activity faculties men never dreamed woman 
possessed. She has shown more fixedness of purpose, 
sagacity and sound judgment than have ever been attrib- 
uted to her. Excepting the religion of Christ, which 
first broke the chains binding woman to a mere animal 
existence, and sent gleams of love and hope through the 
darkness in which she groped, there has been nothin 
which has given such an impetus to her life as the pres- 
ent one, set in motion by her demand for freedom. 

Never before, in the history of the human race, have 
women stood so high in the estimation of men as they 
stand to-day. True, they call them all sorts of hard, 
disagreeable names, but even these challenge far more 
respect than the puerile ones of “little goosey,” “ducky,” 
or any other fowl, without a grain of sense. While we 
Stay on earth, it is with flesh and blood we deal, and 
he who talks of woman as being too ethereal for the 
quotidian cares and exigencies of life talks moonshine ; 
and she who believes him is herself as unsubstantial as 
moonshine. 

There is but one answer to give these woman-wor- 
shippers, and that is, Take away all responsibility from 
me, shield me from the terrors of war, intemperance and 
licentiousness, and be my vicarious sacrifice in the 
world to come, and I’ll be the thing you would have me 
—the echo—the reflection—the soulless divinity. 

Is this an extreme view? What! can there be an 
extreme view, when one is considering individual free- 
dom? Set bounds to the political, social or religious 
liberty of a man, and what figures of speech would he 
employ? The advocates of the Fifteenth Amendment 
put words into our mouths, and they must answer for 
them if they seem too extravagant. There is nothing 
under the sun that will so arouse man or woman as the 
fact that another, as needy, as finite as himself, sets 
stakes in the path of his progress, and says, “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” It is this assumption of 
men, most grievous to be borne, that has compelled wo- 
man to ask that the stakes be removed, and she be per- 
mitted to go where she wills to go. 

AsI said in the beginning, men are more ready to 
grant than women are to ask. The latter fail to see, 
or if seeing, do not fully comprehend all the grand re- 
sults which must accrue from their enfranchisement. 
Talk with a woman opposing this movement, and she 
never takes her eyes or thoughts from some public office 
she must of necessity fill. She will not see that her hus- 
band has voted for fifty years, and has never been asked 
to be even a corporal! Or, if asked, that he had any 
right to refuse. It is as ifshe voted, she must election- 
eer for herself, must treat, buy or beg votes, stump the 
district, resort to all kinds of low political trickery, all 
of which shock her sense of propriety and right. Now 
this is the lowest conception possible to take of the sub- 
ject, and the one many men love to consider and to 
have women consider. But, my dear woman,do you 
not know politicians and would-like-to-be politicians 
better than to think they will yield such privileges to 
you? Don’t you know they will accept your slightest 
excuse to be relieved from office? And if being ambi- 
tious of political honors, you aspire to them, don’t you 
think that they will suggest reasons to you why you 
should not claim them? Anything that will make a 
man sacrifice self respect, honor, yes, hopes of heaven, to 
attain, will not be relinquished for the asking, and you 
need have no fear of being pressed into Congress, or the 
office of sheriff. If you wish, you can vote quietly to the 
end of your days, and no politician will ask you to do 

more, 

lf the mind can only be disabused of the notion that 
voting means eligibility to office, room will be made for 
an idea of the necessity of the ballot for woman. But 
when her first thought is, how can I go to Washington 
or Columbus, with these children demanding my care at 
home ? it is no wonder she says, the nation and the polls 
may go for all me—give me my baby. Unless her hus- 
band or husband’s brother is a glorious exception, he 
will kindly relieve her of one responsibility and leave 

her the other. In such emergencies, you may rely upon 


ly into a public career, we should say at once, take away 


who startles no one by such a hurly-burly. 

Some women are fitted, by nature and circnmstance, 
to discharge the highest functions of a citizen, but for 
one thus qualified, there are ten thousand whom no 
coaxing nor driving could make other than they are, 
blessed wives and mothers, sphered at home. We would 
not have it otherwise, and we could not have it other- 
wise if we would, for nature has forestalled us. One 
thing has survived all change, growing no intenser by 
civilization, no brighter by wealth or worldly honor, and 
that is, the love of a woman for her own; and to talk 
about pulitical life making her false to that love, is to 
utter a falsehood, and every husband or son knows it. 

“Ifa woman votes, she shall do military duty,” say 
many. Why not say, if a woman pays taxes she shall, 
as mason, carpenter or ditcher, build prisons, hospitals 
and railroads? There is as much sense in the one as 
in the other. If she has one finger in the pie, her 
whole hand must go in—or in other words, if she holds 
a ballot she must hold a bullet, if she holds money to 
build public buildings, she must also hold a plane, a 
trowel, a spade! 

In talking with agentleman unfriendly to the “cause,” 
he said, “If women held the balance of power, there 
would be more wars than now, for women are quicker 
to resent, and more unreasonable when angry, than men. 
It only needs one hen’s egg, and one ‘they do say,’ to 
make women quarrel. What do you suppose they 
would do if there were two rivals for power, or an ‘Ala- 
bama’ claim to settle?” I did not retort as some might 
have done, but I felt sorry and ashamed that he alluded 
to the hen’s egg; and the words of Tennyson came un- 
bidden into my mind— 

“But a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 

outright, 

But s + which is part a truth is a harder matter to 
ght. 


Unintentionally, my honorable friend had struck at 
the root of the difficulty. It is because a hen’s egg fills 
the world of many women, it is because “they do say” 
is the burden of her thought, the disturber of her peace, 
that we ask for greater, better and wiser things. If we 
are more quarrelsome than men, let the contention be 
over thrones and men of war, and not anything small- 
er. 1f an individual kills one, he will be hung—if he kills 


is contentious over small matters, she is contemptible — 
cousin, she passes into history. My friend would not 


ed me with wrangling for the President’s chair. 


air, knows no edict will remand him from the life he 


Persians dooms her to prison and chains. 


brother,” she cries across the line—back comes the re- 

ply, “A woman has no need of the highest education.” 

“Let me practice law in your courts,” she cries again 

across the line—back comes the reply,“A woman is not 

responsible, therefore she can have no license.” “Let 

me stand in your pulpit and utter the convictions of my 

soul,” she cries yet again across the line—back comes 

the reply, “I suffer not a woman to teach.” “Let me 

help you stay the tide of intemperance that is sweeping 

to destruction our husbands and sons; let us help you 

establish our government upon a basis of ‘peace and 

good will to man,’” she cries for the last time across the 

line—back comes the reply, rolling from Maine to Ore- 

gon, from Minnesota to Florida, “A woman’s place is at 
home, and not in the arena of public life. She shall 

not help make the laws that govern her—self-govern- 

ment is destructive of morality and refinement. We 

will order what is best for her, and our legislation must 

suffice.” 

I said she is in prison—is she not? Can you finda 
better name? Does it make any difference whether 
love or policy builds the walls for lunatics, minors, pau- 
pers, idiots, and her too? Enough that they confine 

each and all—that where you look you cannot go—what 
you see you cannot have. Is there « way of escape for 
her who, sane and sensible, may be trusted? One way— 
through the ballot, which opens doors, tears down walls, 
levels distinctions, and makes the weakest the peer of 
the strongest. It was not enough that the proclama- 
tion set the negro free, for a slavery less visible, perhaps, 
but no less destructive of his best interests, still bound 
him, till the right of suffrage crowned him freeman, 
with Harvard, West Point, Congress, schools and 
churches, his to enjoy! When this nation was in its in- 
fancy, feeling the first throbs of liberty, Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote,“That every individual of the commonality, 
except infants, insane persons and criminals, is of com- 
mon right, and by the laws of God, a freeman, and en- 
titled to the free enjoyment of liberty. That slavery 
consists in having no actual share in the appointment 
of those who frame the laws, and who are to be the 
guardians of every man, life, property and peace. That 
they who have no vote nor voice in the electing of rep- 
resentatives do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely 
enslaved to those who have votes; for to be enslaved is 
to have governors whom other men have set over us, 
and be subject to laws made by the representatives of 


chooses; the other sees boundary lines shutting her in,| struggles for life. 


she feels the weight of tradition on her wings, she knows | grinkers (more dangerous than sots) multiplying in ev- 
a decree as unalterable as the decree of the Medes and ery town, and gilded saloons springing into light as if 


We do not ask the ballot for women, because as a|ilton a Blackstone utter the same great truths. In- 
class we expect ur wish they should be put into the ser-| deed, Mlison says: “The gradual abridgment of the 
vice of the State—if we thought politics would turn the | right osuffrage has been the mode in which aristocra- 
heads of women, and make them rush blindly and mad-|cies he been built on the ruins of popular forms.” 


The rat of suffrage withheld in this country, and we 


what rights they have, and give them to the negro, | have tl aristocracy of sex, which, like any other aristoc- 


racy, ris a dividing line between people, rulers on one 
side, red on the other—rights on one side, privileges 
on thether—men on one side, and women on the 
other! 

Is th the highest and best condition we may aspire 
to? Ithis the spirit and genius of our democracy ? 
Do or .n beneficent results flow from subjection of any 
kind, pmen to men, slaves to masters? How is it in 
the faily? Leta wife rule her husband, her foot set 
firmlyn his neck, and you have the semblance only of 
aman All that is best in his nature (except patience) 
distord, all that is manly kept in abeyance by a despi- 
cableirago. Let a man’s will be the law of a woman’s 
life, al you have the semblance only of a woman. No 
develoment for her, no character moulded by responsi- 
bilityno education looking beyond domestic affairs. 
Let anan assume all the duties pertaining to govern- 
ment,et his fingers write all the laws, his opinions de- 
cide a questions, and you have again the semblance of 
a woran, and not a real, living. thinking being, the ar- 
biter f her own fate, the director of her own affairs! 

Tluresponsibility which the ballot imposes is the re- 
sponspility needed to strengthen the character of wo- 
man-it is a kind of education taking hold of the prac- 
tical isues of the hour, issues touching her well-being. 
Has se not direct interest in the Labor question? Is 
it noting to her, who works in a factory, whether she 
worksfourteen or ten hours? Two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand men and women produce the industrial 
fabric: of Massachusetts, each laborer, man and woman, 
leavirg home at5 A. M.and returning at8 P.M. What 
is lifeto these but an enduring sorrow? If the sad, 
wearywomen, grinding their lives away in these mills, 
liad vees in their hands to add to their husbands’, the 
chamjion of Labor Reform, great-hearted Wendell Phil- 
lips, wuld be in power to relieve their suffering. 

Is itnothing to you, mantled in puryle and fine linen, 
that arother woman, meanly clad and meauly fed, feels 
the wight of overwork? Nothing to you that dis- 
franchisement means to her oppression? Whatif you 
do notfeel the need of protection, is your heart uncon- 
cerned for those to whom the ballot almost means life? 
When you say, “I have all the rights I want,” you help 
rivet tie chains binding the working-woman to a joyless, 
slavist life. May God forgive your selfishness and in- 


five hundred a grateful nation honors him. Ifa woman justice! 


Has woman no direct interest in the temperance 


if over great ones, as were Mary, Queen of Scots, and her question? Where fall the woes of drunkenness, on the 


wife and mother, or on him who can hush conscience 


have curled his lip so contemptuously, if he had taunt-/and drown wretchedness in the wine-cup? Who 


watches, broken-hearted, hope-bereft, through long 


The habits of life, the range of thought, the educa- nights, for the sound of unsteady steps and blasphe- 
tion of women, are responsible == ch that seems|m.o..e words? Who knows the steps of every saloon lead 
false, narrow and superficial in their character. At|to hell? Who feels every rumseller’s power over the 
that point where the interests and pursuits of the two happiness of one’s home and life? A woman, but, pow- 
sexes diverge, the one sees no boundary lines shutting | erless to guard and save her own from temptation, she 
him in, he feels no clipping of wings made for the free | sees the work of death go on. 


Here in Ohio, a Prohibition party is formed, and it 
Seeing drunkards and moderate 


by magic, seeing sad women, and neglected children, 


“Open the college doors, and teach me as you do my | needing the strong arm of the law to protect them, it 


works by all honorable means to make itself the domi- 
nant party. Would it struggle long, if woman held suf- 
frage? Is thereone American woman who would stand 
neutral, and let the great reform die for want of sup- 
porters? Would she not forget the distinctive features 
of the Republican and Democratic parties, and give her 
vote where it was most needed, that temperance, peace 
and purity might reign? 

This question concerns women, perhaps more than 
the one of Labor, for the households are few, not dark- 
ened by intemperance. And for women to sit with fold- 
ed hands, uttering no pro‘est against the law that keeps 
them from voting down the iniquitous traffic, is to in- 
vite the evil, and invoke its worst upon their own flesh 
and blood. This is no political question, but a moral 
one, and to shrink from meeting it is to shrink from a 
duty. “Thy brother’s blood calls from the ground,” to- 
day as six thousand years ago. “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” Dare you answer, “Iam not”? Women, de- 
mand the ballot, that you may be your brother’s keeper 
—he has need of you. 


There are other questions calling for your help to set- 
tle—other measures you ought to help’ adjust. You 
know the laws do not deal even-handed justice to women 
asto men. True, they are yearly improved, as women 
yearly complain of their injustice. But the very fact 
that men have legislated for you and me, uearly one hun- 
dred years, and you and I are not yet fairly dealt with, 
shows plainly how impossible it is for one class to rep- 
resent another. No man is more thoroughly wedded to 
republican institutions than Horace Greeley—no man 
who better understands that all “just governments de- 
rive their power from the consent of the governed,” than 
the same white-haired philosopher, and yet right in the 
face of that eternal central idea, that fundamental prin- 
ciple, he vindicates the supremacy of man and opposes 
the enfranchisement of woman. Such a glaring incon- 
sistency in his belief may well make us pause and ask, 
why are we women governed without our consent? 
Are we fools, lunatics, criminals, or what, that a phi- 
lanthropist, even, cannot include us in his benevolent 
schemes ? 

Women, did you ever think your real value was never 
estimated until now? Do you know that figures never 
more certainly represent value than do the criticisms 
of press and pulpit, and the sneers of men generally, 





others, without having representatives of our own, to 





the obliging, self-sacrificing spirit of the man. 


give consentin our behalf.’ Madison, Alexander, Ham- 


represent your real value. Underneath suavity, run- 
ning still through the broad stream of compliment and 


adulation, is a cold current of contempt for the inferi- 
ority and weakness of woman. If you want to test the 
truth of what I say, sitting where you are, sayin a 
whisper even, “I endorse this Convention, its demands 
are just and for the well being of society,” and you will 
find my words painfully true. 

When the Methodist Conferences decided, “‘that it is 
neither right nor proper for women to preach,” the deci- 
sion was against all women, you and me, whether we 
wish to preach or not. When one of the ministers in 
Cincinnati said the “whole object of the movement was 
to lower the office of the ministry,” the insinuation con- 
veyed was against all women. If the Rev. Mrs. Hana- 
ford, with her eminent fitness and fondness for the pul- 
pit, degrades it, then would we all. The different de- 
nominations, which suffer not a woman even to speak in 
prayer-meetings, rebuke Methodist women. Every pas- 
sage of Scripture quoted, to prove why women should 
be silent in the churches, is a thrust at that more Chris- 
tian interpretation which allows woman to preach or 
pray in pubiic. A change of opinion only is needed to 
identify you with the advocates of universal suffrage, 
and presto! your whole nature would be changed! As 
if refinement and purity were cloaks wrapping a woman 
and not the very fibers of her nature! As if conjugal 
and maternal love was an accident, and not the neces- 
sity or law of her being! As if politics could destroy 
the one and tarnish the other. Are there no good, pure 
men in public life, men holding virtue above all price ? 

Women, if not that you may check the spirit of war, 
if not that you may help women, wearing away their 
wes in profitless service, if not for women wretched 
with drunken husbands and sons, for the sake of self- 
respect, demand the ballot. Disfranchisement means 
slavery, and slavery never yet dignified man or woman, 
The ballot means freedom, and freedom never yet 
brought disaster to its possessor. 

Vice, terrible as an army, meets us on every side, 
Here a man opposes feeble resistance—there another 
throws the strength of his manhood, and goes down in 
the struggle. To-day the courier cries, the enemy holds 
the heights—to-morrow he cries the names of martyrs 
dead on the field of conflict. Still marching on, ban- 
ners unstained, go drunkard-makers and drunkards, 
dealers in human lives, the profligate and the wretches 
they have made, and straggling women pitiful to see. 

A son beloved, the pride and promise of home, joins 
the ranks, wears the blood-red colors, and the mothef 
calls in vain! A brother, tenderly watched and guarded 
from temptation, steals out in the night, and his foot- 
steps follow the tramp, tramp of the unresting army and 
are lost in the din and darkness. By desolate hearths, 
in a loneliness, worse than death can make, mothers 
and sisters sit, waiting, waiting, weeping, till the stars 
go down. Nota voice calls them to help beat back the 
foe—not a hand beckons them where the work of death 
is awful! 

O! Christian men, discouraged and beaten, Call to 
your help the wives and mothers! Let them stand by 
your side where the conflict is deadliest, and the “for 
lorn hope” shall win the day. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN.--No. 4. 


WIFE. 


| Continued.| 

It now remains to consider, under this branch of the 
subject, in what position marriage places the wife in re- 
gard to her real estate. It has been seen that the hus- 
band obtained, by the marriage, an absolute right in 
certain personal estate of the wife, and a qualified one 
—which he might, at any time, by his own act, render 
absolute—in her other personal property, including 
chattels real. He. however, acquires no such right in 
her real estate. Different principles govern that species 
of property. He cannot, alone, perform any act by 
which he ean reduce it to his own possession, vest him- 
self with its ownership, or sell, Or convey it to another. 

The complicated system by which titles to real estate 
are acquired, eld and changed, under the common law of 
England, render it quite difficult to explain to the unini- 
tiated reader the principles, connected with that kind 
of estate, which underlie the relations created by mar- 
riage. Yet, although many of those principles have be- 
come incorporated into the law of this country, and, in 
fact, the whole plan of real estate tenures is borrowed 
from England, and its systems and methods, a simpler 
form of conveyancing, and a much less complicated 
practica! idea of tenancies, is found here. The policy, 
so favored in England, of continuing the same 
land in the oldest son of successive generations, is 
frowned upon in the United States, and most, if not 
all, of the Legislatures in this country have enacted 
statutes invalidating the entailment of estates. It is 
fortunate for woman that this is so, for that very com- 
plication renders it much easier for the wife to be de- 
prived of her landed estate, by the various devices to 
which resort may be had under the common law of 
England. 

It is not proposed, therefore, to enter into the details 
of the system by which titles to land, either in this 
country or in England, under the common law, are 
held. It would not be interesting to the general read- 
er, and could not, perhaps, add much information on 
the main subject under discussion. For the present 
purpose, then, reference will only be had to the most 
common title under which lands are held; that is to 
say, to that which is called a tenancy in fee, which means 
the whole estate in the land, held absolutely, uncondi- 
tionally, by the owner, and in such a way that he can 
do with it just what he pleases. 

It might, however, be said just here, that for all prac- 
tical ends, tle principles which govern this kind of title 
really control almost every other species by which land 
is held. 

Under the common law, the wife cannot, generally, 





be divested of her real estate, except by her own deed, 
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executed with the formalities of signing, sealing and 
delivering. This deed is not valid if executed by her 
alone; it must have her husband’s consent, and this con- 
sent evinced by his joining in the execution of the con- 
yeyance. Without his signature and seal to the deed, 
it would be void. In most of the States, to give power 
to the deed, it is provided by statute, that the wife must 
be examined separate and apart from her husband, the 
contents of the writing first made known to her, and 
then she inquired of whether she executed the convey- 
ance freely, and without any fear, threats or compulsion. 
of or from her husband. 

At the common law, however, the husband has, dur- 
ing coverture, a certain right in his wife’s lands. He 
can lease them and receive the rents for his own use. 
He can cultivate them, occupy them as though they 
were his own. The law says he is seized of them in the 
right of his wife. If he die before his wife, his execu- 
tor is entitled to the emblements, or growing crops upon 
the land, and if he survive her he is entitled to the 
growing crops. Another incident connected with the 
husband’s right to the use of his wife’s lands has, here- 
tofore, worked immense mischief. A creditor of the 
husband might, prior to the passage of the statute of 
1852, heretofore referred to, issue execution on his judg- 
ment, and sell the interest of the husband to pay his 
debt. Instances of the operation of this principle of 
the common law might be given, where the ruin entailed 
upon a wife and a family of children has been incalcu- 
ble. Many years ago this case came te the knowledge 
of the writer :— 

A gentleman of standing married a lady of great 
wealth, whose property consisted entirely in lands. By 
misfortune the husband became entangled, judgments 
were obtained against him, and his right in his wite’s 
large landed estate sold to pay his debts. The effect of 
this was to take fram the family, during the lifetime of 
the father, what had afforded them a support in ele- 
gance. The distress of the husband cannot be imag- 
ined; it was intense, and almost drove him frantic. 
These principles, relative to the real estate of the wife, 
apply, under the common law, equally to land owned 
by the wife at marriage, or acquired afterwards. Hap- 
pily, however, in New Jersey, they do not now obtain, 
as the statute of 1852 changes the common law in these 
respects, and permits the married woman to use her own 
land, free from the disposal of her husband, and not sub- 
ject to the payment of his debts. Butit does not change 
any other feature of that common law, as will after- 
wards be seen when the estate of the husband in the 
lands of his wife, by the courtesy, as it is called, will be 
discussed. That part of this investigation is so inter- 
esting and so important that it is deferred for a subse- 
quent paper. JOHN WHITEHEAD. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


LETTER FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“Hoot, mon, what for must ye go speerin in furrin 
parts till ye ha’ look it weel ower yer ain farm ?’’ was 
the question of a home-abiding Scotchman to his less 
thrifty neighbor, and it is wonderful how little of the 
world that lies close about us we are really acquainted 
with. 

Leaving home a few mornings since, so early that 
the stars were shining, I found myself in a world as 
unfamiliar as if I had gone to theantipodes. The great 
city was asleep, its usually crowded thoroughfares de- 
serted. From the corner where I stood the long street 
stretched away to the right and left silent and somber. 
No bravery of carriages, not even a wagon or dray in 
sight. The lamps winked drowsily as if weary with 
their night vigil; high up in the zenith hung a frag- 
ment of a moon, pale and wan, while away to the east, 
the pearly luster of the cloudless sky was tinged with a 
soft rose-tint, the precursor of sunrise. Clearly de- 
fined against this exquisite background, rose here and 
there a church-spire, the symbol of human aspiration, 
that above all the din and discord of our daily life points 
ever to the peace of heaven. 

A bell tinkled softly in the distance, and a blue light, 
the signal of that particular line of the people’s coaches 
which I patronize, emerged from the dint half-light, as 
prompt to take me up as if presided over by my own 
coachman with orders well conned the evening before. 
“T can fancy it my, private conveyauce,” was my mental 
comment, “as I shail probably be the only passenger.” 
What was my surprise to find every seat filled, and to be 
indebted to the politeness of a man with a dinner-pail 
for a place to bestow myself? And here occurs a prob- 
lem which I have never yet been aole to solve. Which 
is harder, to accept a seat offered by a laboring man, or 
to refuse it? There is something in such an act of 
courtesy on the part of a hard-handed, coarsely-clad son 
of toil that touches me deeply. Thinking of his days 
devoted to hard work, days that begin so early and con- 
tain so many hours, I am tempted to refuse ; to say, “No, 
keep your seat, rest while you can,” but then I am so 
glad of that flower of courtesy, blossoming in such un- 
genial soil, that I would not for the world harm it or do 
anything calculated to check its unfolding. It is worth 
noticing that the men who sit unmoved in the cars and 
on the ferry-boats while svomen stand are not working- 
men, any more than the women who accept without 
thanks seats surrendered for their use are ladies, I 
marvel sometimes to see with what nonchalance women 
accept, as if it were their right what is always an act of 
courtesy and should be acknowledged as such. 

To my mind there is something pathetic in a life of 
hard work, even when it lies on the sunny uplands 
above actual want. Looking about me on this car-load of 
working-men, it seemed to me that they must often feel 
life to be an almost tragic reality, a hand-to-hand en- 
counter with constantly recurring needs, a hard strug- 
gle for mere subsistence. What escape for them into 
the ideal? What aliment for that hunger of the soul 
that demands something more than the satisfaction of 





evermore from the depth of every human heartvhich, 
rightly interpreted, means growth, developme, im- 
mortality, God. 

I wish that in our large cities something moricould 
be done for this class. No wonder that the barooin, 
with its light and warmth and companionship,roves 
too often fatally attractive; and it will do little od to 
denounce this place of resort till something beer is 
provided. Something equally attractive, but wita ra- 
tional satisfaction substituted for the present tnpta- 
tion. There is no evil that may not be overcae by 
the opposite good, if only we would learn how teapply 
it; and with a larger faith and a deeper love, [ppre- 
hend we shall see our way to results not yet dreaed of; 
but we need the faith that will remove mountain 

Between that morning ride in the street-cars, ad the 
peaceful, grey-tinted afternoon that looks in uponne as 
I write, lie a week of days and a volume of expernces. 
Temper-trying detentions at way stations, mystdous 
disappearances of baggage (which, with an auénce 
looming up a few hours ahead, and the lecture wich 
you are to deliver safely locked in that missing vali, is 
something just awful), ludicrous situations in the slep- 
ing-car, where a mother with six children under en 
years of age occupied the next section, and deligtfnl 
raids upon old friends when least looked for or expeed. 
What novel ever had so intense and sustained an iter- 
est as one’s daily life? 

The first annual meeting of the American Wotan 
Suffrage Association has come and gohe. Being eld 
where the Association was formed had both adan- 
tages and disadvantages. Curiosity, of which there j al- 
ways a good deal, where a Woman Suffrage Convenion 
is held for the first time, was satisfied last year,.nd 
those who were mierely curious this year staid awy. 
This was a disadvantage so far as numbers were on- 
cerned, but one that was more than counter-balared 
by the facility afforded to the original framers of ;he 
organization to meet and compare views. Held in ay 
other city, the convention could hardly have beenso 
nearly identical with the one of a year ago, and in vew 
of the important issues to be met, and the vital intersts 
involved, it was of far more importance that the conen- 
tion should be homogeneous than that its sessims 
should be crowded with curious spectators. No frieni of 
the American Association can fail to recognize the m- 
portance of the work done at its recent annual meeting. 
None but its friends can know under what disadvn- 
tages it has labored during the past year, how persistertly 
it has been maligned and misrepresented, nor what lin- 
drances have been placed in its way. But, notwth- 
standing these discouragements, it has gone steadily on 
its way, confining itself to the work proposed at the out- 
set, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
but growing stronger day by day, and by its dignifed 
and equable course commending itself to thinking men 
and women throughout the land. To-day it stands be- 
fore the world all the stronger for the trials which have 
so thoroughly tested its spirit, with an unimpeachable 
record, a single purpose and united ranks. Who can 
doubt that the Association has before it a glorious ca- 
reer? CELIA BURLEIGH, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SUFFRAGE AND WAR. 





A committee from a Woman Suffrage Association 
might render vaiuable service to the country by ascer- 
taining and recording the names of our voters who are 
neither in the army or navy; who did not volunteer for 
service in either, during our late war, and who, being 
dratted, served not in person, but by substitutes. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of some eminent expounders of 
politics and morals, and many talkers, not eminent in 
either, all such persons are unqualified to exercise the 
right of suilrage. The ballot shouid, at once, be taken 
out of their hands. Mr. Greeley is willing that women 
should yote when they will or can do everything that 
men do. Women demand the ballot, and they are told, 
with an air of confident triumph, that they shall have it 
when they will fight tor their country ; that, if one hand 
holds a ballot the other must hold a bullet. Now let 
women demand an impartial application of thisrule. If 
there is anything in it beyond a pretty alliteration, let us 
have it applied thoroughly. Will its advocates shrink 
from this? Should such a committee call at the Tribune 
oftice, it will not do for Mr. Greeley to say, “1 was serv- 
ing my country more efficiently at my important post of 
editor, inspiring patriotism which sent others to the 
tield ;—all men could not be spared for the army; some 
must perform equally important duties at home, or the 
war could not have been carried on.” For so surely as 
he should say this, some woman would look into his 
face and say,"'I was nearer to the front than that; I was 
dressing the wounds of the soldiers on the field and 
minding the sick in the hospitals, fitting them to stand 
again in the ranks in which they had fallen ;” and anoth- 
er would say, “1 was toiling day and night to teed the 
regiments as they passed through our city, and to fill the 
chests of the Sanitary Commission;’ and yet others 
will say, “We gathered the crops, and performed im- 
portant duties at home, in order to enable our husba@uds 
and brothers to carry on the war.” If sucha plea is ad- 
ee in Mr. Greeley’s case, it cannot be rejected in 
theirs. 

When Dr. Todd intimated that the ability to catch 
whales was a necessary qualification for voting, (in a 
woman only), Gail Hamilton asked why Lucretia Mott 
should be required to go to the Polar seas on such an 
errand, while Dr. ‘Todd was permitted to sitin his study 
and write sermons. I am not aware that the question 
has ever been answered by any disciple of the Doctor’s. 
—Mary Grew, in National Standard. 











GUSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
Handel wrote the “Messiah” in twenty-two days. 
About fifty golden weddings have been celebrated this 
year. 
The earthquake broke a monument in the cemetery at 
Lancaster, N. H. 
A fiery volcano of large proportions has suddenly ap- 
peared in the interior of Mexico. 
Last year 300,000 pairs of spectacles were turned out 
from one factory at New Haven. 
Bierstadt is at work on a large painting of a scene on 
the Pacific coast, near Vancouver s Island. 








its material wants, what response to that cry, ascending 


in number, amounted to forty-three thousand dollars. 


The receipts at the Nilsson concerts in Boston, eight | 


Sweden and Norway have given to the world three 
famous artists—Jenny Lind, Christina Nilsson, and Ole 
Bull. 

Russia has nine universities, all under control of the 
overnment. The largest, that of Moscow, has 75 pro- 
essors, and 1600 students. 

The United States authorities in Utah have arrested 
the Mormon militia officers, who, in the eye of the new 
law, are considered as rebels. 

It may not be generally known that sun-flowers pos- 
sess the power of purifying the air. A few rows of this 
plant have in Italy produced favorable results to the 
health of the neighborhood. 

The artesian salt-well of Lincoln. Nebraska, throws a 
stream of brine six inches in diameter to a height of 
over fifty feet. This stream has sufficient volume and 
velocity to turn a mill-wheel. 


Professor Verrill, of New Haven, has been on a dredg- 
ing expedition in the Bay of Fundy. Very large col- 
lections were made, and many rare species, including six- 
ty new ones, were discovered. 

It is said that the Crown Prince, on arriving at Ver- 
sailles, tired and dusty, threw himself, booted and spur- 
red, upon the bed with the golden balustrade of Louis 
XIV., as Blucher, in 1814, did at St. Cloud on the bed of 
Napoleon L 

Street cars, moved by compressed air, are running in 
Chicago. At the trial trip on Saturday, one of them went 
three piles and a quarter in thirty minutes, with an in- 
itial pressure of one hundred and twenty-five pounds to 
the square inch. 


Eleven thousand bouquets and eighteen hundred pond- 
lilies have been distributed to the poor and sick during 
the past season by the “Flower Mission” of Boston. No 
better service can sweet blossoms render than thus to 
brighten the weary hours of the suffering. 


Miss Rose Poe, the sister of Edgar Allan Poe, has been 
wandering from place to place for some time, entirely 
destitute. She is now in Richmond, willing and anxious 
to obtain a living by the labor of her hands as a house- 
keeper, etc. She is about sixty-six years old. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry reports as among 
its subscribers Dr. Death, Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Dye, Dr. 
Coffin, Dr. Tombs and Dr. Graves. This somber list is 
lighted up by one Dr. Life, one Dr. Strength and Dr. 
Joy. Dr. Drinkwater just balances Dr. Rumm on the 
liquor question, 

It is a fact not generally known, that Queen Victoria’s 
future son-in-law, as soon as he crosses the border with 
his bride, will be a dissenter in religion; for the Marquis 
of Lorne is a Presbyterian “true blue”’—a conformist to 
the state religion on the north of the Tweed, but a dis- 
‘senter from it on the south. 


The value of diamonds has been largely depreciated 
by the quantity offered for sale in London by French 
families. Mr. Emanuel, an eminent authority, places 
this depreciation at 30 per cent. It is probably known 
to those interested in precious stones that a similar de- 
preciation followed the large French emigration to Lon- 
don after the revolution. 

Green Mountain boys do not take kindly to learning. 
The number of Vermonters in the colleges of that State 
is smaller than it was thirty vears ago, the ratio being 
but one to 1486 of the population. Only 212 Vermont- 
ers are attending college the present year. Of these 
Dartmouth has seventy; the University of Vermont, 
51; Middlebury, 38; Amherst, 10. The rest are distrib- 
uted among the colleges of the South and West. 


At the election in Manchester, England, for the School 
Board, fifteen nembers were chosen, two of whom were 
Roman Catholics. The polls show six Churchmen, two 
Wesleyans, one Presbyterian, two Secularists, and one 
woman—Lydia Becker—no religion, and one Ragged 
School advocate, no religion. The Secularists obtained 
the lowest number of votes. There were forty candi- 
dates. Lydia Becker got 15,249 votes out of 26,513 elec- 
tors. 

The nurse of the voungest child of the Crown Prince 
af Daxcota wo & Krench girl, Ouc had a livther mM the 
army, who fell at Weissenburg. Intent on revenging 
her brother’s death, she dropped the innocent child over 
a balustrade; and had not its clothing caught in a met- 
al ornament it would have been dashed to death on the 
marble floor below. It was afterward discovered that 
she had frequently threatened to take revenge on the 
Prussians. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, favorably known as the inspiring 
spirit of the Lady’s Book, is a native of Newport, R. L. 
The Argus notes the fact that in November, 1825, Mrs. 
Hale’s advertisement as a dressmaker appeared in its 
columns, She carried on business in her own dwelling, 
where all manner of feminine apparel was constructed to 
order, on the latest plans of those days. She did not neg- 
lect her peu meantime. Mrs, Hale is now seventy-five, 
and resides in Philadelphia. 

Maine has a recent colony of Swedes. Following 
home customs, the local pastor visits every household in 
which there may be a child of fifteen years, and ascertains 
whether the boy or girl can read and write. If this be 
the case, the cliild is at once admitted to the sacrament: 
if otherwise, it is put on probation until it has acquired 
the requisite education. An exchange, in commenting 
upon this, says that whatever may be the effect of the 
rule on vital godliness, it is certain that the Maine Swedes 
display a great deal of practical piety in their lives. 


When the bugle sounded the recall for the first regi- 
ment of dragoon guards (Prussian), on the evening fol- 
lowing the battle of Metz, 602 riderless horses answered 
the familiar signal of their own accord. Some of them 
came dashing gaily up; others, again, came up at a wea- 
ry walk; and yet others pressed furward, halting pain- 
fully on three feet, or covered with blood and wounds. 
But they all took their wonted places in the ranks of 
the regiment, and as they ranged themselves jnto line, 
the empty saddles upon their backs were sad reminders 
of the probable tate of their absent masters. 
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Few bank-checks have had a more curious history than 
one for five hundred dollars which was lately sent to the 
Treasury department at Washington. It was taken 
from the body of a murdered Texan cattle-drover sever- 
al years ago by Indians, who, in consequence of the va- 
riety of colors in the rich engravings, attached some 
special importance to it, and cut the paper into several 
pieces, dividing them among the tribe. A peace com- 
missioner finally persuaded the gentle savages to give 
up the pieces, and he pasted them together, and for- 
warded the check—now complete—to Washington. 


A lady writing from abroad says that she obtained a 
good view of the children of the Prince of Wales at aho- 
tel, and thinks it may be interesting to mothers withjew- 
els in their nurseries to know that royal babies are mortal, 
and can pull one another's hair with right good will. She 
says: “The two younger little ones were at the hotel 
window with their nurse. They were very simply dress 
ed in blue frocks and white pinafores, and had fair, flaxy- 
looking hair. Some difference of opinion arising between 
them, the older seized the younger by the hair, and tug- 
ged it unmercifully. The people laughed, the nurse in- 
terfered, and finally settled the matter by taking the lit- 
tle one up and cuddling it in her arms. There was 
nothing a bit royal about the four little ones. They 
| seemed just what children should be—simple, sensibly 
' clothed, and natural. 





FOR 1871. 


THE NEWSPAPER 


— FOR THE— 


PEOPLE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE 
CHICAGO 


EVENING JOURNAL, 


DAILY, TRI-WEEKLY anp WEEKLY. 


It is the oldest, best established, most reliable, and most faithful 
to Republican principles, of all the Chicago papers. 

Unlike all others, it steers clear of Humbuggery, Sensational- 
ism and Immorality. 

It publishes ALL THe News, from every part of the country 
and the world, by Telegraph and the Mails, promptly and fully. 

It especially aims to be trustworthy in its intelligence and in 
its discussions, and to fill its columns with a variety of reading 
matter, so that every reader, whatever may be his tastes or inter- 
ests, will find somethir g acc »ptable and profitable in it. 

THE DAILY EVENING JOURNAL is published every after- 
noon (Sundays excepted) at 3 and 5 o'clock, and averages thirty 


‘columns of fresh news, correspondence, market reports, miscella- 


neous reading, ete., daily. Every Saturday’s Evenine JouRNAL 
is filled with choice literary matter and miscellany, for Sunday 
reading. 

THE TRI-YEEKLY JOURNAL is published every other day 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satardays), and each issue contains all 
the news and reading matter of the Daily ot its date of publica- 
tion and of the preceding day. 

THE WEEKLY JOURNAL, a large and carefully made up 
sheet, is published overy Wednesday, and is a first-class FAMILY 
Newsparer. It gives all the news of the week, editorial discus- 
sions of current topics, a great variety of choice miscellany (in- 
cluding stories, pleasant and instructive sketches and letters, poe- 
etry, wit, humor, ete.), and the latest markets from all the com- 
mercial centers. There is not a better family paper published in 
the Union than is Taz WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

(ae Apvertisers will find Taz JournNat, in any of its edi- 
tions, an advantageous medium through which to make their an- 
nouncements, The Darty has a circulation of over 20,000 in city 
and country, and the Tri-WkEKLY and WEEKLY circulate very 
largely in all parts of the Northwestern States. 


TERMS: Invariably in Advance. 
DAILY JOURNAL. 


Ber WOOP ..ccccecccccccsecccccccevccsscessecee eevee +++ +812,00 
Bix MOMthe. .....ccccccccvcccccvccsccesevcvesseses éoccee 6. 

Three Months .......cccscccccccsccccesccsecsccevecevers 8.00 

TRI-WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Single Copy, per year. .se veeeseeees Re ccnccesce sevcees-B 6.00 
Club of Five Copies. ......+..+eeeeeeee on ceccbeseeene sone 27.00 
Club of Ten Copies ........eeceeeeeeceees PPTTTI TTT TT ity 60.00 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

Single Copy, per year .......+-sseeeeeeeee os Or edevevers 8 2.00 
Club of Five Copies, per year...se.ssceesseeerececeece - 8,50 
Club of Ten Copies, per years. ... es. sseecceeeeesesences 15.00 
Club of Twenty Copies, and one extra to getter up of Club 26.00 
Single Copy, Six MOMthS .... cccccceeceerseeeenereeeece 1.00 
Club of Five Copies, Six Months. ........0+eeeeeeesereee 4.50 
Club of ‘Len Copies, Six Months. .......+eeeeesees Go enks 8.50 
Club of Twenty Copies, Six Months ........s00+eeerees 15.00 


The getter-up of a Club of more than five copies may retain & 
commission of Ten Per Cent. on Weekly Clubs. 

Postmasters may retain 10 per cent. of all money forwarded to 
us for subscriptions secured by them. 

Remittances for Clubs must be made at one time, but additions 
may be made at any time, at Club rates, after the Club has been 
raised, provided a full year’s subscription { taken. 

Money can be sent by Post-Office Money Order, Registered Let- 
ter, or Draft, at our risk. Address, 

CHARLES L. WILSON, Publisher, 

Dee. 3. 3t No. 46 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

HUMAN HAIR. 


Ladies if you wish to purchase the real first-quality human 
hair, Switches, Chignons, Curls, ete., at the very lowest price, 
honestly made up, you will not be disappointed by calling at my 
new, splendid room. P. BOGLIACCO, 

48 Winter street, Room 5. 

Notice.—I have positively discovered an infallible treatment for 

romoting the growth, and preventing the falling of the hair. 
No preparation whatever used, and satisfaction warranted. 

Nov. 12. 

NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
LiTeo==Tr t Ser 157 

New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 

ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & CoO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Beston. 
Examination of Titles of 1 Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Keal and Personal Estate. 
5 aged G. STEVENS. 
t. 1. 





lm 











Mary E. STEevENs. 
3m 





THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 483 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express ‘their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimoniais may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &4. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 








July2. Office--292 Washington St., Besten. ly 
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under the name of the Woman Suffrage Social Union. 








Any person can become a member by paying ten dol- 


scribers in St. Louis and in Missouri and Southern Illi-| with b Tribune, being at the head of the latter. It is 
nois to the existence of this office. The room is sus-| tinker and patched every winter regularly, and always 
tained by an association of ladies in St. Louis, organized | to theublic injury. 


Nowe submit, that although tinkering may seem to 
be mas work, women are very efficient at patching, and 





lars per year. The room is large enough to seat at least | if Comress proposes to do nothing from now until 


All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- | 0ne bundred persons, and will be fitted up in the most | Marcbut tinker and patch, women may as well have 


MAN’S JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 


ceive the JouRNAL for these last months of November 
and December, FREE, if they subscribe before the expi- 
ration of these two months. That is, all who subscribe 
now for next year’s issue of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL 
will receive the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to 
Dee. 31, 1871—a period of fourteen months. 





HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 


The columns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL offerexcellent 
inducements to those who propose to advertise holiday 
goods. In addition to our regular circulation, which is 
not by any means contemptible, we shall issue a large 
edition for the last three or four weeks of the year, with 
reference to the necessities of our Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar. Advertisers will subserve their own interests in 
using our columnus—especially where they have goods 
for sale, that are sought after by women. 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS:! 
ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


We will make another proposition. Wx WILL sEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
scribe for your friends. Persuade others to subscribe 
for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. FirTy CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. , 





CLUB RATES. 


We will club the WomMAN’s JouRNAL with either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, or Harper's Ba- 
zar, at the rate of $5.00 per year. 

With the Atlantic Monthly at $4.75. 

With Our Young Folks at $3.25. 

With Every Saturday at $5.75. 

With North American Review at $6.25. 


—_-—__—__- _ee 


CHANGE IN OUR WESTERN AGENCY. 


The establishment of a permanent branch office of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL In St. Louis, under the care of 
Miss Fanny Hoty, and similar arrangements maturing 
elsewhere, have made it advisable to discontinue the 
arrangement heretofore existing with our friend, Mr. A. 
J. Boyer, of Dayton, O., as our General Agent. 

Accordingly, Mr. Boyer’s connection with the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, as General Western Agent, having 
ceased from and after December 1, 1870, all communica- 
tions in regard to our Western business may be address- 
ed hereafter direct to this office, No. 3 Tremont place, 
Boston, Mass., until further notice. 





GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 


The Boston teachers whv have organized in aid of the 
Bazar will give a Musical and Literary Entertainment 
ou next Monday evening, December 12th, at 7 1 20’clock, 
in Fraternity Hall. The programme is.a very attractive 
one, and should secure a crowded house to the enterpris- 
ing young ladies. Tickets for sale at the door. 








BAZAR MEETING. 

A Bazar Meeting is held every Monday morning, at 
11 o'clock, at the rooms, No. 3 Tremont place. All 
committees, for whatever purpose appointed, are urgent- 
ly requested to report at the next meeting. All can- 
vassers, solicitors, and others actively at work, are also 
invited to be in attendance. 

Punctual attendance is urged—is a necessity. 





THE BAZAR GAZETTE, 

It will be remembered that a Gazette is to be publish- 
ed daily during the Bazar, to be edited by Mrs. Howe, as- 
sisted by a strong editorial staff—James Redpath of the 
**Lyceum Bureau” to be pablisher. 

All contributions for this Bazar Gazette must be for- 
warded promptly, and as soon as may be, to Mrs. Howe, 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 





BRANCH OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS. 


We are happy to announce to our readers that a 
branch office of the Woman's JoURNAL has just been 
established in St. Louis. It is in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, corner of Fifth and Olive streets, 


attractive manner. A full assortment of the Woman 
Suffrage tracts and publications of the American Socie- 
ty and specimen copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will 
be kept constantly on hand. This office will be the nu- 
cleus of effective work in the West and Southwest, un- 
der the efficient supervision of Miss Fanny Holy, the 
Secretary of the Woman Suffrage Social Union of Mis- 
souri. We are promised further interesting particulars 
in a few days. 





DREADFUL RESULTS OF MALE SUFFRAGE! 


The New York Nation has recently bestowed an un- 
usual amount of its tediousness upon the “ woman’s 
rights camp.” For instance, in its issue of November 
24th, it had an article on what it was pleased tocall the 
“feud” in the “camp” aforesaid. Most of it was in that 
semi-sareastic vein, which, we find, has had the effect 
to impose upon many of the readers of the paper the 
idea that its editor is a humorist. It is not our purpose 
to take notice of this. But towards the close of 
the piece, there is—as if to show that the paper al- 
ways does things by halves—a semi-argumentative at- 
tack upon the positions taken by the friends of Woman 
Suffrage, and on this we may perhaps profitably be- 
stow some attention. It calls upon “the leading wo- 
men,” in order to convince people that the world is go- 
ing to be better for Woman Suffrage, to express their 
views on various public questions. It wants to hear 
from them “on the ‘Alabama’ question, the fisheries 
question, the civil service question, the minority repre. 
sentation question, the tariff question, the labor ques- 
tion, the question of education, the judiciary question; 
the question of international arbitration, the question 
of neutral rights and duties, in short, the various ques- 


the civilized world is now sorely perplexed. If women 
are to have on these questions an equal voice with men, 
(it adds), let us have some specimens of their qualifica- 
tions.” 

We are not prepared to say that this is wholly an un- 
reasonable demand ; and when, under some system of 
civil service, it shall be enacted that the editors of the 
New York Nation shall be a Board of Exarhiners, with 
full powers to pass upon the qualifications of voters, and 
with authority to frame a schedule of questions on these 
various topics, correct and satisfactory answers to which 
shall be the price of admission to the full privileges of 
citizenship, we shall probably be prepared to express 
our views as freely as the men do. Equality is the 
watchword of the woman cause, and on equal terms 
the women will be willing to do their best to help the 
“male mind” out of its perplexity. Not otherwise. 
When any “leading woman” is called or to express her 
views on the “Alabama” question, we insist that she 
shall not be excluded for non-agreement with the Na- 


tion unless the Hon. B. F. Butler, for instance, whose 
VieWs are not acooptably, shall also 


aside. 

On the civil service question, again, in case one of our 
leading women fails to satisfy this paper of her qualifi- 
cations for the suffrage, she shall not be excluded unless 
Mr. Secretary Boutwell, who is also unsound on this 
question, shall be prohibi‘ed from further exercise of the 
duties of his office, and remanded to his native town 
and his accustomed grocery store. 

The tariff question—if any woman candidate for the 
suffrage is pronounced ignorant and unphilosophical 
because of her adherence to the doctrine of protection, 
then she shall not be kept from the town meeting un- 
less Mr. Greeley is excluded also. On very few of these 
questions, if any, does the “male mind” of this country 
happen to agree with this self-constituted censor of 
suffrage qualifications; and it ought to be willing, nay, 
anxious, to welcome two or three million female minds 
to the discussion, unless, indeed, it proposes to grope along 
in hopeless grumbling and hopeless defeat to the end of 
its chapter. If the female mind cannot shed as much 
light on the “Alabama” question as Gen. Butler has 
shed upon it; if the women of Providence cannot be 
trusted on the civil service question as well as the men 
of that city, who have just turned out of Congress the 
author of the civil service bill; if, never yet having had 
any representation at all, the women of the country would 
not be as likely to go for minority representation as the 
men who, having always had a monopoly of power, are 
not disposed to relinquish it; if the ladies of Sorosis 
could not be as safely trusted on judiciary questions as 
Judge Barnard, and on legal questions as Mr. Charles 
Spencer, we shall be willing to give up the contest. 
But we insist that we shall not be told to stand back 
unless these other people, who are also disagreeable to 
the New York Nation, are made to stand back also. 
Out of this horrible perplexity in which, the male 
mind finds itself, we begin to hope that our proposition to 
allow the women to vote may evolve some degree of light 
and order. Turning over the pages of this very num- 
ber of the Nation, we find a dreadful statement of the 
results of male suffrage. It is enough to chill the blood 
and make the very bones shake with perturbation. Why, 
just look at the picture! “People find themselves sad- 
died with a tariff... which is full of snares and absur- 
dities,” a tariff which “is taken up every winter regularly, 
... overhauled from top to bottom, tinkered and patched 
and modified, under the instigation of a powerful and 
insatiable lobby, to the great disturbance of business 


Wade ty eters 





Room No. 18. 
We ask the especial attention of our numerous sub- 


the public intelligence, and is defended by a majority of 


tions over which the male mind of this nation and of 


their iare in the job. But let us goon. The collec- 
tion othe revenue, says this plain-speaking paper, is 
“comitted to a body of men, (men, mark you, not 
wome!) from whom not only no guarantees as to char- 
acter ' capacity are exacted, but who are furnished by 
the vq nature of the system under which they are ap- 
pointe with every conceivable temptation to dishonesty 
and ieness,” so that “about a fourth of the national in- 
come: stolen or lost in the process of collection.” 

Poier this a moment. The male mind of that most 
respeable party, which has borne sway here so long, has 
not cly failed to enact a proper system, but,if the Na- 
tion: correct, has cunningly contrived a system under 
whi the public officers have “every conceivable tempta- 
tionto steal, and under which, in part, in fact, they do 
steaa greater part of all they collect. We submit to the 
Naon that whatever may be its prejudices against fe- 
mal suffrage, the magnitude of the evils consequent on 
mal suffrage ought to make it pause and reflect a while 
befoe it makes such stringent demands on the women 
to sbw their qualifications. It ought to be thankful for 
thei aid at any price, and at the earliest moment. 

Bt what have we here? “The State Legislatures, es- 
pecilly in the East, are becoming one by one terribly 
cornpt, and passing rapidly under the control of the 
gres rings of wealthy and unscrupulous jobbers, whose 
cominations are taking complete possession of all the 
gres joint-stock enterprises, the railroads, telegraphs, 
expesses, and rising rapidly above the jurisdiction of the 
couts.” Though the Nation does not say that New 
Yor is the seat of this rascality, it will not deny it; and 
yetYew York is a city which is specially the home of 
thenasculine mind; where not only is Tammany Hall 
souid on the question, but where the Tribune, the Times, 
the Nation, and all the other organs of the opposite par- 
ty, we specially active in decrying the Suffrage movement. 
Isn’ it time for the editors to pause and ask themselves 
wheher they cannot spend their time to a worthier pur- 
pose than in decrying the women, who at any rate are 
notresponsible for the present perplexity and chaos? 
We might goon. We might quote what the Nation 
say: of the shocking condition of affairs under the judici- 
arysystem; how it finds theschools and public charities 
“gridually passing into the hands of political charlatans ;” 
hov in these institutions, as well as in the post-offices, 
etc, “the separation between the intellect of the nation 
aud the practice of the art of government is growing 
yearly wider,” and soon. “The condition of Sing Sing 
prison would fill any European jailor with horror,” and 
“our post-office is a mediwval contrivance compared to 
the British,” and “our schools fall far below those of 
Gemany.” Now, making every allowance for that con- 
dition of mind which cannot see anything good in this: 
“blarsted” America, it must be admitted that there is 
reason enough for sadness and complaint. But who is 
in fault ? 

why should this editor, after giving this forcible ac- 
count of the horrors of masculine sway, sit down and try 
to satirize the women, and insist that before they ask to 
participate in the government, they shall give some evi- 
dence of their qualifications? Why, anything is better 
than the present state of affairs, and we trust we shall 
hear not another word from the New York Nation on 
this woman question, until it is prepared to follow the 
dictates of common-sense, and call on all good people, 
whether male or female, to help it out of the slough 
into which tlre machinations or incompetency of the 
male mind have plunged it. 





THE BAZAR. 


A meeting of the General Committee of the Bazar is 
held at 3 Tremont place regularly every Monday morning 
at llo’clock. All are invited to attend. The meetings 
are large, interesting and enthusiastic. 

Reports of a very encouraging character were made 
last Monday morning from the towns of Malden, Mel- 
rose, Salem, Worcester, Newton, Hyde Park, Cambridge, 
Lynn, Ch2lsea, and from the committees of the various 
departments in the city and out. 

Every department of the Bazar is in a prosperous con- 
dition. The teachers are at work with unflagging en- 
ergy, meeting twice or three times weekly for work, can- 
,vassing, soliciting, and leaving no stone unturned to ald 
largely to the receipts of the Bazar. A notice of the 
musical and literary entertainment they are preparing 
for next Monday night may be found in another col- 
umn, 

The Art Department promises to be large and very val- 
uable. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Maria Porter of Melrose 
are indefatigable in their efforts to advance it. They 
have received donations of valuable pictures and statua- 
ry from most of the artists and art dealers of the city, 
and neighboring cities are adding their contributions. 
The evening entertainments are to be given in the low- 
er Horticultural Hall. Dramatic entertainments will be 
given here by amateur performers, every evening of the 
Bazar week, excepting Monday. Preparations are going 
forward in this department with great and enthusiastic 
energy, and no specialty of the Bazar will be more per- 
fect and complete than this. 

Bumstead Hall will be given up to refreshments. The 
Committee having this hall in charge report generous 
contributions of crockery, glass, table linen, and edibles 
of the most appetizingkind. The cosiest corner of the 
Bazar will be found in Bumstead Hall. No pains will be 
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and the serious injury of the national industry.” | spared to make it such. 
Think of it! This tariff is the work of the Republican! ‘The ladies of Lynn propose a unique entertainment in 
party, which represents, to say the least, a fair share of | their own city for the help of the Bazar. With the aid 


of Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, they will give readings 


the politicians and journalists of the party, Mr. Greeley, ' from “Evaugeline,” illustrated by twelve beautiful tab- 





eaux, and are busy in their preparations for it, selling 
tickets so rapidly as to insure them a large and paying 
audience. 

The ladies of the “Fraternity”—Mrs. Charles Slack, of 
the “Commonwealth Department”—the committee on 
the “Floral Department”—indeed, all identified with the 
enterprise make most encouraging reports. 

Another sewing-machine has been donated to the 
Bazar—one of the “Elias Howe Sewing-Machines,” giv- 
en by Nichols & Baldwin, agents, 136 Washington street, 

As thetime draws near for the Bazar—and there are 
left but little over two weeks now for work—it will be 
necessary for us to redouble our energy. It is easy now 
to obtain contributions and donations of money and 
work for the Bazar. Interest is awakened, it is appar- 
ent that it will prove a success, and the cause of Woman 
Suffrage has so gained in Massachusetts that it has no 
lack of friends and well-wishers, So let us all work with 
a will for two weeks more, for success awaits us, 











. NOTES AND NEWS, 


In Canada all women, whether maids, wives or wid- 
ows, who pay taxes in their own right, are entitled by 
law to vote for school inspectors. 





A very charming and profitable fair is in progress at 
Horticultural Hall, held for the benefit of the ‘Hospital 
for Women and Children.” It proves a great attraction, 
and is visited by crowds, intent on Christmas pur- 
chases. 


Women writers have multiplied in Russia during the 
last five years in a ratio equalled by no other country, 
and there are now 800 in the realm whom Prince Gal- 
itzin thinks worthy a place in the second edition of his 
“List of Russian Authoresses,” 


We publish to-day another of the admirable articles of 
Judge Whitehead of New Jersey, on the “ Legal Status” 
of Woman. Its publication was unavoidably delayed by 
the pressure of the Cleveland Convention upon our 
columns, but it is a part of a series which cannot be 
too carefully studied and preserved. 


Robert Collyer read his fascinating paper on Charlotte 
Bronté before the New England Woman's Club, last 
Saturday, there being a very large attendance of the 
members. Among the invited guests were Revs. Dr. 
Neale, Dr. J. F. Clarke, Dr. C. A. Bartol, Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, and others. When the essay was concluded, a boun- 
tiful lunch was served, amid the lively chat of bright 
men and women, and continued sallies of wit aud laugh- 
ter. It was a very pleasant occasion. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN VERMONT. 


Six months ago, the Constitutional Convention of 
Vermont, by an almost unanimous vote, rejected the 
brief and beautiful proposition of the Council of Cen- 
sors that “Hereafter women may vote, and with no 
other restrictions than are prescribed for men.” 

The cause and consequence of that fatal mistake are 
both painfully evident in a scandalous and indecent 
“mock session” of the Vermont Legislature, held last 
week, immediately preceding its adjournment, and 
which ought to consign to political oblivion every man 
who participated in a transaction so infamous. 

It appears that it has been customary in Vermont 
from time immemorial for members of the Legislature 
to hold a “‘mock session” before dispersing, in which 
the usual forms of legislation are travestied for their 
own amusement and that of a large assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen who are attracted by the fun and frolic 
of the affair. In the present case a Legislature largely 
composed of the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention which condemned Woman Suffrage with- 
out debate converted the occasion into a scene of 
atrocious indecency. 

A correspondent of the Montpelier Freeman of Nov. 
30th says :— 

“It will be necessary, for reasons entirely obvious to 
those who had the misfortune to be present, to report 
the proceedings, as bills are generally read the second 
time, ‘by the title only.’ For the proceedings were so 
decidedly ‘smutty,’ to use a vulgar term, though the most 
refined one which can be used with any propriety in 
such a connection as to render the appearance of any 


detailed account of them in the public prints not only 
out of place, but altogether inexcusable.” 

We are told that hundreds of ladies, who were un- 
able to escape in consequence of the crowd, were come 
pelled to witness a scene and listen to expressions so 
obscene that even— 

“A distinguished lawyer in the gallery, himself more 
noted for his ability and genial good nature than tor 
any special refinement of language, turned upon his 
heel and swore by a mighty power, as he went out of 
the door, that he “ couldn’t stand that.” ....... The 
crowning act of meanness ‘of the whole two sessions 
was reserved for a prominent and otherwise worthy 
member, rejoicing in the pretix of the Rev. , who, 
not content with aiming his poisoned shafts at Mr. Bull, 
had the hardihood to lug in the name of the wife of 
that gentleman...... So did we see the clerical putting 
the legal profession to the blush by reckless plunges 
into the filth of bar-room balderdash in the presence 
of hundreds of ladies....... Heedless of the rules 
of decency, they grew worse and worse until a bill came 
from the Senate so bad that both Cierk and Speaker of 
even that House refused to read it!” ete., etc. 

All this filth, be it remembered, was uttered by the 
legislators of Vermont, and “in the presence of hun- 
dreds of ladies” unable to escape from the hall by rea- 
son of the crowd of spectators! 

While we cry shame on the members of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, who have thus disgraced themselves, 
do not let us forget to cry double shame un the system 
which makes such a scene possible in America in the 
19th century! For it is the exclusion of woman from 
the polls and from the halls of legislation which enables 
these despicable men thus to insult with impunity the 
wives and mothers of Vermont. Does any one imagine 
that even these rascals, who ventured thus to outrage 








the feelings of woman, because elected by the votes of 
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men alone, would have done so if the women of Ver- 
mont had votes? Never! 

Women of Vermont, is it not time you should com- 
mence for yourselves the hard but necessary work of 
awakening the public sentiment of your State? Will 
not this open insult “ before all Israel and the sun” 
arouse you to a sense of your political degradation ? 


If not, alas! for the Green Mountain State. 
H. B. B. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 
Des Mornes, IowA, Dec. 1, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:— Westward the star of empire 
takes its way,” as well on the woman question, as on all 
others. 

The Legislature of Iowa, at its last session, by a very 
large vote, submitted the question of Woman Suffrage. 
This action has to be repeated by the next Legislature, 
and then it goes to the people. Thus Iowa is in ad- 
vance of all other States on this question. It has not 
been made a party measure here, as it should not be 
anywhere. Men of each party, leaving all other issues, 
unite on this. 

Iowa colleges are open alike to men and women. The 
Iowa State Register, of Des Moines, and the Iowa State 
Press, of Iowa City, are friendly to our cause, These I 
have seen, and am’ sure they are all right. I am told 
that several other papers are equally friendly. The larg- 
est audience of the season listened last night to my 
lecture on woman’s need of the baliot. Wherever I 
have been in this State, I have had a most cordial wel- 
come. There is good reason to believe that within three 
years, women will vote here, on the same terms as men. 

In Michigan, too, they practice woman’s rights. At 
Grand Rapids, [found a woman doctor, who had so won 
her way, that, by an unsolicited vote, she had been 
made city physician, with the salary which attaches 
to it. 

One of the city pulpits*is occupied by a woman preach- 
er, who not only honors her post, but has a good salary. 

The City Library, consisting of several thousand vol- 
umes, has been gotten up by women. Men are permit- 
ted to draw books, and have full use of the library, but 
they can neither vote nor hold office in the association. 

They have a history class, composed of women, which 
has been organized several years, and which has regular 
lectures by a lady from an adjoining city. 

Thus these women are educating themselves. Every- 


where are indications and facts of the gain already made. 


by our claim for equal human rights. 

Iam sure every reader of the JouRNAL will rejoice 
with me, that by the recent decisive vote at Cleveland, 
the American Woman Suffrage Association decided 
once for all, to continue in the future, as in the past, to 
devote itself to the interests of woman: to her educa- 
tional, industrial, political and legal equality, and espe- 
cially to her right of suffrage. 

If ‘side issues” retard the consummation of our great 
work, and if by their introduction the day is deferred, 
when every woman with the vote in her hand can pro- 
tect herself, the fault will not be with the American 
Woman Suffrage Assuciation. 

I am writing at the house of our excellent friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Savery. Mrs. Savery is an accomplished 
writer and lecturer, who is winning the voters of Lowa 
to do their duty. She is not alone. An earnest band 
of women have recently organized a county society here, 
and in every one of their faces I saw the possibility of 
good, faithful work. I have added here, as in each town, 
where I have lectured, a good list of subscribers for the 
WomANn’'s JoURNAL. To-morrow, I lecture in St. Louis, 
then in Greencastle, Ind., and then—home. 

Lucy STong. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 14, 1870. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—From my eyrie, the chamber of my 
artist, I look out over this busy golden city, which now 
lies like a gem set in virgin gold, as the soft sun plays 
upon the waters that lie around and almost enfold her 
in their embrace. The roar of the city below comes up 
softened into a pleasant murmur. The housetops will 
soon flaunt the laundry-work of busy hands. I see a 
housewife opposite, who is making the flat roof of her 
neighbor’s two-story house do duty as a porch for her 
own, as she sets out her small wares in the sun. A soft 
murmur of music from a street musician comes up like 
incense. How much we are indebted to the softening 
touches of distance for many of the sweetest effects of 
sight and sound. Ordinarily, I feel more ready to pay 
these minstrels for moving on than for their melody, 
but I could gladly suffer these mellowed sounds to take 
an edge oif the clatter of the street, and the din of rud- 
er cries, through all the busy hours of the morning, if 
only to suggest that what too near seems harsh and dis- 
cordant may, when just a little removed by time and 
distance, become harmonious and beautified. We may 
yet say, 

“All discord harmony not understood, 

All partial evil universal good.” 
Would that we could see it so as tu give us more faith 
and more courage in each grand endeavor. 

San Franciscv is acity that challenges the philanthro- 
pist more fully than almost anyother. The open min- 
gling together of so many incongruous elements, the 
constant infiux of tides of strangers, the disappointed, 
who have come with gulden dreams which have never 
been realized, the still-born hopes, that have died ere 
they saw the light. and left their parents childless, the 
numerous floodgates open for destruction; all touch 
the sympathetic heart, and almost stop its pulsations 
with the pressure of the great work that as yet lies un- 
done, and perhaps unattempted. There are a few earn- 
est workers who are attempting in various ways to do 
good, yet what can they do more than to sow the seed 
which must lie in the fallen earth through a long win- 
ter before they will reap the harvest? Who can hope 
for real integrity while such a grand lottery scheme as 





that which was permitted to the Mercantile Library is 
openly pressed? I can see the beauty and propriety of 
aiding by subscription in a grand scheme for the public 
good, but when the lore held out is such that it induces 
multitudes, who can ill afford it, to spend their last 
available means in the mad ‘hope of reaping a hundred 
fold, it cannot be well. More than: this, it fosters the 
spirit of gambling to a fearful extent, and that is al- 
ready the ruin of multitudes. : 

Recently San Francisco has had a full-grown sensa- 
tion. One of her leading citizens, a scion of the once 
potent F. F. K.’s, was shot down in the presence of his 
family. The criminal was a woman, and this woman 
one of his especial protegés, if popular reports are cor- 
rect. During the war, she was a most inveterate rebel. 
She shot her partner in business, because he insisted in 
raising the Stars and Stripes while she desired to raise 
the Starsand Bars, Crittenden defended her, saved her 
from just punishment for crime, became entangled 
through her arts and his own weakness, and when she 
feared returning allegiance to his family and to the pro- 
prieties of life, on the return of his wife and children, 
she shot him, with premeditated intent, as her actions 
most conclusively show. But now comes in the moral 
of it all. She is reported as saying that no lawyer will 
defend her, even though she has offered ten thousand 
dollars. Probably twenty thousand will secure able 
counsel, for she is reported very rich. And yet, the fact 
of her being a woman has much to do with the difficul- 
ty. A man like McFarland would find no difficulty in 
being pronounced insane, and allowed to go at large. 
Some shrewdly guess that the examination will be al- 
lowed to pass lightly, the plea of insanity being admitted 
without argument, so as to spare the feelings. of the 
friends of the deceased, and a commission of lunacy 
granted, by which the woman will be removed from the 
eye of the public. This may not be the order, but from 
present appearances it is quite probable. Well, it may 
be that the world is right in holding women to strict 
account. Iam by no means sure that it is not for the 
salvation of the world till a better order is found. We 
have the minor premise, that for the good of the world 
all women must be held to strict account, since children 
are directly influenced by the character of the mother, 
and we may yet come to understand that the major 
premise will include all people, since all influences go to 
make up character. I thought so last night, as we met 
hosts of boys, lads from ten to fifteen, returning from 
theaters in company with rude, roystering men, who 
laughed and swore over the lewd songs they had heard, 
and the not too careful character of the farce to which 
they had listened. Then I learned that at one of these 
Sunday evening theaters it is the custom for liquor to 
be passed round, and the actresses go and gossip with 
any young men whom they may fancy possessed of 
means, so as to get them to order treats —and this not 
so much because of the desire on their part for drink, 
as to secure patronage to the bar, which is a main 
source of profit to the institution. Such is the way in 
which the boys are being educated bymen. Should we 
not begin to place a moral value upon the virtues of 
men as well as women ? 

You will hear, by others, of the steps taken for the or- 
ganization of an American Society. Our good friend, 
Mrs. Aines, is alive and in earnest, as well as many, too 
numerous toname. Yours truly, H. M. T. Curter 


—_——— —_ 


Is THE LOVER HER FRIEND? 


I know a lady of simple, straightforward character 
and untarnished reputation. She is in excellent health 
and spirits, and in comfortable circumstances. She is 
at peace with her neighbors and (what is of more conse- 
quence) at peace with herself. Above all, this lady has 
an earnest purpose in life—a definite object, and a clear 
idea of the way in which her object can be attained. 

This singleness of character and unity of purpose have 
given my lady friend a wide and growing influence. 
Many, who do not share her special enthusiasm, are at- 
tracted by her quiet persistency. And, as she carefully 
avoids coming into unnecessary conflict with their prej- 
udices upon other matters, people soon learn to sympa- 
thize with her object, and help her to attain it. 

Happy woman! I think I hear my readers exclaim, 
Yes, she is happy, and, what is better, she is useful. 
Ought she not to think twice before she changes her 


condition ? 
About six months ago, a dashing young fellow sudden- 


ly announced his intention to woo and wed my lady 
friend. He professed that he had a common object and 
a cordial sympathy with her tastes and feelings. He 
was very unwilling to take “No” for an answer, and 
announced his intention to meet her, and propose in per- 
son at a certain time and place where he knew she had 
a business engagement. 

Instead of going in person, however, he contented 
himself with making his proposals in the form of a let- 
ter. My lady friend considered the offer, and positively 
declined it for reasons satisfactory to herself. She had 
grave doubts as to the identity of his principles and pur 
poses, as to the compatibility of his disposition, and also. 
I regret to say, as to the entire cordiality of his feel- 
ings. So, like a sensible woman, she gave herself the 
benefit of her doubts and said, ‘No, I thank you. Let 
us work apart. The world is wide enough for both.” 

But, like a wise woman, my friend is not going to 
quarrel with her rejected suitor if she can heip it. Far 
from it. In refusing a lover and declining a husband, 
she is not unwilling to secure a friend. Jf the suitcr 
really loves her, he will prove his affection by manifest- 
ing friendship. If not, it takes two to make a quarrel, 
and my friend is too much of a lady to descend to per- 


sonalities. 
My readers, I have spoken in parables. The lady is 


the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The rejected suitor is the Union Society. The moral is 
not far to find. Why should members of the two soci 
eties quarrel in face of a common enemy? LET us 
HAVE PEACE! H, B, B. 


Tue Universal Warincer has been in use in our family for 
years, giving entire satisfaction. We speak whereof we know 
when we say it is one of the best labor-saving machines ever in- 
vent -d, having several points of superiority over any Wringer we 
have examined.—New York Liberal Christian, April 2, 1870. 











ALL WANTING SEWING-MACHINES 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call on us. We 
have the finest sewing-machine rooms in. Boston, and the largest 
stock of machines for purchasers to select from. We have also 


on hand the 
“ELLIPTIO” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and examine it be- 
sore ree purchase. REMEMBER THE PLACE! And call on 
or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


Dec. 10. 11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 8m 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We recommend the two following publications for the coming 
Holidays, being especially adapted for presents to, as well as by, 
the ladies and gentlemen engaged in the Women’s Movement. 


“Representative Women.” 
Portraits of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anna E, Dickinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Grace Greenwood, and Mrs, L. Maria Child, 
grouped in seven ovals on one sheet, and lithographed in crayon 
and tiuts from photographs after life. 
Size of plate 20 by 26m. .....ceeeeeeeees Price $2. 
Mrs. Child, ina letter to the National Standard of Nov. 12, 
1870, says of these Portraits :— 


“I hope the print now issued will sell so extensively that Mr. 
Prange will be induced to publish another as a pendant to it, in 
which Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Abby Kelley Foster, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld, Caroline M. Severance and Gail Hamilton will 
be represented. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt also deserves an honora- 
ble place among ‘Representative Women.’ ” 


os . 
Our Wome» Warriors.” 

Steel engraving by F. Halpin and 8. V. Hunt, after a painting 
by Eastman Jounson. 

. Size of plate, 26 by 32 in. 
India proofs, before lettering............++ Price $15. 
BURN BONNE ¢ cccn ccesvceseseccee-ceerse a 5. 

The picture represents a nurse, writing a letter at the dictation 
of a sick soldier, who is laying on a cot under the shade of a 
large tree. The letter by Mrs. Child, quoted above, speaks of it 
as follows :— 

“It isa very impressive picture, prophetic of the fast-coming 
supremacy of the moral sentiments over brute force, It says, 
more plainly than words could say it, that so long as man is un- 
civilized enough to keep up the barbarism of war, woman has a 
work to perform in the tented fleld as arduous as his, and far more 
elevated in its character. ... I wish every soldier wounded in de- 
fense of the Union could have a copy of this pogo as a visible 
representation of the most sacred memories of his life in camp.” 


(a PRANG'S PUBLICATIONS are for sale in all Art Stores 
throughout the world. 


(3 Send for PRANG’S CHRISTMAS JOURNAL, containing | 


price list and illustrations. Mailed free on receipt of postage 
stamp by 


L. Prang & Co., 
Dee. 10. at BOSTON, MASS. 


SaVCPHAILS 
PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 





Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PLANO’ SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 





Dec, 10. 2m 
4 INSTALLMENTS. - 
$5. atk $5. 
REMOVAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 
We have removed from 13) Tremont street to the new and spa- 
Y cious rooms, 





323 Washington street, cor. West 
where we shall sell all the first class SEWING MACHINES on 
pee pre terms than any Company in New England FOR 
CASH. 
Cash by $5 Menthty Lu«tallments, or may be paid 
or in Work. 

Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will find it to 

their advantage to call before purchasing. 3m Dec. 10. 


WILL 
Send for specimen and premium list, Free $ 


BE 
SENT miami 
FREE!| pon EES 


SAFE LIGHT FOR OUR HOMES. 
x% WINTER 
EMPLOYMENT 


PiinnkinS & HOUSL’S PALENT 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 


Is absolutely Safe from Explosion or breaking; burns an 
Coal Oil, good or bad; gives more light, no odor, and uses less oil. 

“It is perfectly non-exp/osive. The light is better than is pro- 
duced by any other lamp.”—W. S. Clark, President Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, 

THE APPALLING DEATHS and fires from Lamps, exploding and 
breaking, create a great demand for this Lamp. Soip ny Can- 
VAssEens; AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for full par- 
ticulars, Address FREDERICK A. BROWN, 8 Water street. 
Write where you saw this. Dee. 3. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 
34 STUDIO BUILDING. 











MERRY’S MUSEU M®, for 1871, 
to any one who will get up a small club. 

The Museum (enlar, July, 1870,) is now 
the cheapest and the best Magazine for Boys 
and Girls. $1.50 a year. 















May 21. ly 





Chickering & Sons’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 





Legion of Honor, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—iN THE— 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 





“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

Fa » Gatcening & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The ment has re- 
caiv 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1867, and will deliver the same. 

1 am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) 


WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American Lis, 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Office, 1868, by 
Hon. N: M. Beckwith, Commissioner-General and President of 
the Commissio 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
following words :— 

“Chiekering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. ‘Steinway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 


anos,”’ 
Paris, October, 1867. 
“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors of Pi- 
anos was awarded to your tirm—Chickering & Sons. 
(Signed, ) J.M. USHER.” 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 


“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker- 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognition of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the highest award to any competi- 


tor. 
(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 

Commisstoner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 

“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the foe 
of Honor not only conferred 4 ap red distinction than the high- 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to 
any competitor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 

U. 8S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and President 0 

the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. 


354 Washington St... Boston. 
11 East 14th mt., New York. 
Nov. 26. 8m 


- ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside of plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 


method. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


SAWYER & LANE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N. B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole Agent for the 
sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. States, for the 
July2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. ly 


ART SCHOOL. 


OIL, WATER-COLOR and PASTEL-PAINTING, CRAYON, 
PERSPECTIVE, OBJECT DRAWING, and other branches, to 
meet the wants. Also PHOTOGRAPH finishing. Particulars 
on application at the ACADEMY OF ART, Washington 
one. Liberty Tree Building. W.H. TITCOMBE, — 

vov. 2. m 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of. the ladies. 
It cures all skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External! Piles. It is a sure 
Hare Resrorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “‘Animal Parasite’”’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. $1 perbottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, 85. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
MRS. H. A. DEWHURST, 
Dress and Cloak Making, 
’ No. 39 West Street, 


BOSTON. 
Formerly at Jorpan, Mar3u & Co.’s. 

















Rooms 14 & 15. 
Nov. 23. 6t 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
ae Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 WasHinoTon Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. be June 1s. 








ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
d for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
cominie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 

RS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
ee St. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. . 
[ay 28. y 


x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 





> 
Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
he Restorative, Lexerieus! The 


OURS Laptes—10 A. M.to 1P.M. GewrLemen—6 to 8 
A.M., 2tevr. M., and urtil 11 hye! and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. May28ly 
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Miscellany. 


WHO WAS SOUVREIGNE? 


BY L. A. ROBERTS. 


Tt was in the fall of 1844 that Emile Souvreigne first 
came to Baltimore to reside, in the unpretending charac- 
ter of a music-teacher, He had spent the two preced- 
ing years in Philadelphia, in the pursuit of a like hum- 
ble calling—that of teacher of the French language in a 
young ladies’ seminary. He admitted, however, that 
he had a more ambitious.aim in coming to America 
than his pursuit of either of these vocations would im- 
ply. He had for years studied, with ever increasing in- 
terest, he declared, the history and institutions of our 
republic, which he regarded as the model government of 
the world; and he had now come among us in the hope 
of being enabled to study our social and domestic life 
through familiar intercourse with our citizens at their 
liomes. He had enjoyed in Philadelphia every facility 
that could be desired for the furtherance. of this project, 
having won his way without difficulty into the choicest 
society of the city. He had been especially impressed 
with the many admirable traits of that circle of wealthy 
and cultivated Quakers, peculiar to Philadelphia, which 
has long been remarked by discriminating foreigners as 
forming one of the most charming features of society 
in America; and he declared unreservedly that if he 
had desired nothing more than a pleasant home in the 
United States be would have remained permanently in 
the city which, through fortuitous circumstances, had 
offered him his first abiding-place on our shores. But 
the plan which he had proposed to himself contemplat- 
ed an extended tour of the States, that should occupy 
several years, and afford him opportunity to remain 
long enough in each considerable city throughout the 
country to render himself conversant with any distinctive 
social characteristics it might be found to possess. He 
had so far made no systematic notes of his observations, 
he said, and if a book should ever be digested from 
them—which was possible—it would be written direct- 
ly from his heart and his head, and not from the dry 
bones of atourist’s note-book. 

Such was Souvreigne’s programme, as announced by 
himself; and though it was certainly an ambitious one, 
there was that in the man’s address, and his evident 
ability and sincerity, which left no doubt in any mind 
that he was fully equal to the task which he had set for 
himself. He had brought most flattering credentials 
from Philadelphia to many prominent business and pro- 
fessional men in Baltimore; and these, together with 
his eminent social qualities, won for him speedy admis- 
sion into the selectest circles of a society noted, at that 
day especially, for its culturé and polish. 

Notwithstanding this general and hearty reception 
and recognition, Souvreigne did not escape that social 
inquisition to which the social lion is everywhere duly 
subjected. Who was he? Had he no credentials back 
of those which he had brought from Philadelphia? 
Might he not, after all, be only a plausible adventurer, 
with all the gloss but with none of the substance of the 
courtly gentleman he appeared to be? It was in evi- 
dence that he manifested a marked reluctance to en- 
gage in conversation upon any topic relating . to his po- 
sition at home. If pressed with questions in this direc- 
tion, as now and then he was by some over-inquisitive 
person, a cloud would come gradually over his face; he 
would quiekly lose all his vivacity; his answers would 
be evasive aud unsatisfactory; and his appearance of 
distress would appeal so forcibly to the better nature of 
his inquisitor that ordinarily the subject would be 
speedily dropped. It was proved further that, for some 
occult reason, this mysterious individual, upon entering 
a drawing-room, might always be observed to glance 
swiftly from one to another of all the ladies present as 
if searching for a particular and expected face; and in 
support of this hypothesis it was shown that he habitu- 
ally avoided gatherings at which he knew he should 
meet only ladies whom he had previously met, and at 
tended religiously such as promised him opportunity to 
extend his acquaintance. A habit similar to this last- 
mentioned was known to mark his conduct even more 
noticeably in a public assemblage; his omniscient opera- 
glass seemed always to be seeking for a face which it 
seemed never to find. 

A hundred theories were advanced and canvassed to 
explain these several peculiarities of a man who was 
admitted to be, as to all things overt, wholly without re- 
proach. But one conjecture was as idle as another, and 
as time passed, and Souvreigne became more familiarly 
known, all disposition to suspect or distrust the man 
melted away before his suavity and accomplishments. 
If indeed he was only an impostor, he wore the mask of 
a gentleman with such consummate grace that every 
day it seemed to fit him better, and at last all question 
as to his antecedents, failing of any answer whatever, was 
for the time waived by common consent. 

Meantime Souvreigne did not neglect his calling. 
He took a little office in Lexington street, put out a lit- 
tle card, and soon had all the pupils he cared to attend 
to, most of them being young girls whom he instructed 
at their homes. It was curious to note how unanimous- 
ly these fickle creatures began in vehement disparage- 
ment and ended in enthusiastic admiration of the new 
teacher. It should be said in justification of this im- 
pulsive criticism, however, that Souvreigne’s attraction 
was of the spirit and not of the flesh; and if one judged 

- him solely by the eye, as school-girls are wont, the judg- 
ment was quite likely to be again’t him. He was a tall 
and thin man of about thirty, as straight as a line, with 
a sallow complexion, a bristling beard, a long nose, and 
dark and very prominent eyes—pleasant enough, these 
eyes, when you had become accystomed to them, but 
liable to startle and embarrass others than school-girls 
merely, when first encountered. His. whole counte- 
nance wore, in repose, an expression of gloomy and 











burdensome thoughtfulness; while, to add still further 
to his forbidding aspect, he appeared on all occasions 
clad in unrelieved black. 

Though Souvreigne came in time to have a large 
number of acquaintances in Baltimore, and though he 
was received everywhere and at all times with a most 
flattering cordiality—as such a man could not fail to be 
after he had once become known, yet he appeared to 
make few intimate friends, and was a frequent guest in 
not more than two or three households. Among these 
two or three was that of the late Judge Benham—to 
whom, among others, Souvreigne had brought letters of 
introduction from Philadelphia, and whose daughter be- 
came one of his earliest pupils. Judge Benham will be 
long remembered as a man who, from the humblest be- 
ginning, wrought out for himself, by his unaided exer- 
tions, and held unchallenged for many years, a position 
in the front rank of his profession, at a bar long and 
widely distinguished for learning and brillianey. Be- 
tween him and Souvreigne there grew up from the first 
a mutual interest and admiration; and in response to 
often reiterated invitations it became the habit of the 
latter,after a while, to spend at least one evening a 
week, and sometimes two or three, with the judge in 
his library at home. 

Judge Benham was at this time a widower, his family 
consisting only of himself and two children—a daughter 
of about sixteen, Adele, and a son three years younger. 
When quite young, the judge, then just beginning to 
distinguish himself in his profession, but as yet scarcely 
known outside his native city, surprised his friends by 
marrying, after a brief courtship, Miss Adelaide Harn- 
den, a famous beauty, and at the time a leading belle in 
society at Washington, but older by some few years than 
himself. This lady's father, Col. Harnden of Louisiana, 
had then but recently returned with his family from 
Paris, where he had spent severa! years as an attache of 
the United States legation, and he now held the posi- 
tion of assistant postmaster-general. In Paris Miss 
Harnden had been noted for her grace and beauty, and 
frequent rumors reached her friends at home of her bril- 
liant conquests in the gay capital. It was even reported, 
at one time, that she had formed a matrimonial engage- 
ment with a very high dignitary indeed—a member of 
the royal household, who afterward became somewhat 
distinguished in connection with the French diplomatic 
service. But time brought no confirmation of this re- 
port, and the whole story had been set at rest by the re- 
turn of Miss Harnden to America with her father’s fam- 
ily. as has been said. With a crowd of suitors in her 
train, some of whom were by no means insignificant 
personages, Miss Harnden chose at last to accept the 
hand ofthe handsome but comparatively obscure young 
attorney, who loved her ardently, as she knew, and who, 
from that day until the day of her death—a period of 
about fifteen years—never wavered in his devotion to 
her. 

On the occasions of Souvreigne’s visits to Judge Ben- 
ham, Adele, who was the idol of her father and his fa- 
vorite companion at all times, was almost always pres- 
ent as a listener to the conversation, and sometimes her- 
self joined in it. Indeed, Souvreigne’s bright spirits at 
these times, his quick apprehension and ready sympathy, 
were all so 'nfectious that even the dullest mortal could 
hardly listen for half an hour to his glowing talk without 
being himself moved to speak as well as tolisten. Adele 
was far from dull; and it not unfrequently happened 
that Judge Benham, who was of a more phlegmatic and 
methodical habit than either his daughter or his guest, 
would suddenly find himself left far behind in a contro- 
versy which he had been conducting patientlyand logical- 
ly, while the impetuous Adele fought out his battles for 
him with such spirit and vigor as to quite bewilder him. 
As for Souvreigne, however, he may have been impressed 
with the weight of her argument; he at any rate found 
it difficult to withstand the flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes of his vehement little adversary, and thus she had 
often the dubious satisfaction, deprecated by many a 
cléver woman whose misfortune it has been to be beau- 
tiful as well as clever, of seeing her most impregnable 
logic entirely miscarry, while her dazed antagonist yield- 
ed point after point, and ultimately the whole field, to 
the mere force of her beauty. 

Judze Benham may be excused for failing to consider, 
in the pleasure of listening to them, the result to which 
these amicable strifes were pretty sure to lead, souner or 
later. He repented keenly his remissness when the truth 
was one day suddenly revealed to him. 


Coming home from his office one evening, he found 
upon his library-desk a letter addressed to himself, and 
endorsed “Private.” Seating himself, the judge adjusted 
his glasses, opened the letter deliberately, read it at a 
glance, read it a second time, and then sprang to his 
feet, his face flushed crimson. 

“The scoundrel!” he cried. “Adele, you know what 
this letter contains. This immaculate man has stolen 
the heart of my daughter, has he? I trusted you, 
my child.” 

It was Adele’s turn to grow indignant now. 

“If you mean Souvreigne,” she exclaimed, “then I’m 
sure I don’t know what he hasdone. He has never said 
a word to me.” 

“Perhaps you would like to read what he has said to 
me ?” 

“I am not afraid to read it, sir.” 

“Well, read it.” And he gave her the letter which 
had caused all this tumult, and which was indeed trom 
Souvreigne. She also read it at a glance, and read it a 
second time,and then she looked straight into her fa- 
ther’s face, and said once more with a sob, “He has nev- 
er said a word to me,” and then broke down and cried 
immoderately for ten minutes. 

Meantime the judge sat down before the grate and 
warmed his toes while his anger cooled. 

What did this incendiary document really contain? 
Only a line or two to say that the writer would do him- 
self the honor to call upon Judge Benham at ten o’clock 








the following morning, to ask him for the hand of his 
daughter, whom he loved. 

And yet Adele was quite right in saying that he had 
never said one word to her—one word, as she meant, to 
foreshadow the declaration contained in this brief note 
to her father. But if it be asked whether or not that 
declaration was as complete a surprise to her as it cer- 
tainly was to the judge, the question must be evaded. 
Who can fathom a woman’s intuitions ? 

Drying her tears at last, Adele came and knelt beside 
her father’s low chair, and laid her fresh cheek against 
his hoary beard, and for a while they both looked into 
the coals together, without a word on either side. The 
fires of his wrath had not quite died out of the judge's 
heart, and he could not trust himself to speak; and as 
for Adele, she had nothing to say—she only waited for 
the law to be proclaimed. 

“Has this man ever annoyed you in any way?” asked 
the father at last. 

“Never; he is the truest gentleman I ever saw!” the 
daughter answered quickly, and with a flicker of excite- 
ment in her eyes that disquieted him anew. 

“Nevertheless, he is a scoundrel,” he cried hotly, “as all 
roving Frenchmen are. He shall be admitted when he 
comes in the morning; but thenceforward, Adele, you 
will neither see him nor speak of him.” 

The law was proclaimed. Behold the sequence. 

Punctually at the hour appointed the next morning, 
Souvreigne came and was received by Judge Benham in 
his library. Something more than an hour later, Adele 
(from her tower) saw him go away, her father following 
bim to the door and bowing him agraciousadieu. Then 
she was summoned < the library herself, and came out 
presently with a new light in hereyes. From that time 
no secret was made of the fact that Souvreigne had been 
successful in his suit, and that his marriage with Miss 
Benham would be celebrated in the early spring. 

Who was Souvreigne? This question had now gain- 
ed a new element of interest, and its discussion was at 
/once resumed and carried on with the greatest avidity. 
It could not be doubted that it had been answered to 
the satisfaction of Judge Benham, who was punctilious 
toa fault; but neither he nor Adele chose to enlighten 
the public mind upon the subject. All the information 
that could be elicited from other sources amounted to 
little. It was found that Souvreigne had received let- 
ters addressed to the Count de Laudret, and had had 
transactions with his bankers in the same name. Once 
while in Philadelphia he had been visited by an elderly 
French gentleman, who, from various circumstances, was 
believed to be a person of distinction, and who had im- 
portuned Souvreigne to return to France. A leading pub- 
lishing-house in New York, judging that a book was like- 
ly to result from the observations of so intelligent a travel- 
ler as Souvreigne, had sent an agent to him soon after his 
arrival in the country with a very liberal offer for any- 
thing he might choose to publish; but Souvreigne had 
replied that he did not desire to make an engagement 
in advance: f the completion of a work which, in fact, 
might never be completed at all, and that in any event 
he should not find it necessary to publish with any view 
to pecuniary considerations. And once, opening a let- 
ter inthe presence of an acquaintance, and finding a re- 
mittance enclosed, he had exclaimed, “Why does he send 
me more money? I am an independent citizen, and 
carry my fortune in my own hands!” 

These few inconclusive facts, with a great mass of con- 
jectures, more or less plausible, were diligently discuss- 
ed for nine days at least; and it being by that time gen- 
erally agreed that, whoever Souvreigne might be, he 
was, at any rate, not a penniless adventurer, society was 
once more appeased, and proceeded to address itself to a 


fresher topic. 
And so, as to the essential and startling fact, the ques- 


tion still remained unanswered. Well it might, indeed! 
for though Judge Benham had demanded of Souvreigne, 
when he came to sue for the hand of Adele, the most 
explicit vouchers as to his character and position at 
home, and though Souvreigne had responded frankly, 
and satisfactorily as the result proved, yet neither Judge 
Benham nor Souvreigne himself could have suspected 
the answer that, to the dismay of both, was given io the 
question by events a few months later. 

Though Souvreigne was now more frequently at 
Judge Benham’s house than formerly, his evenings 
there were passed in much the same way as before. 
This man was no common lover. Superior to mere sen- 
timent, he may be said to have loved with his head 
rather than with his heart. He seemed never so happy 
as when, in conversation with her father in the old way, 
he had succeededin so engaging the interest of Adele 
while she listened, as that she would break out sudden- 
ly into either impetuous contradiction or the warmest 
approval of his statements or assumptions. Indeed, a 
man of pure intellect like Souvreigne might well be par- 
doned for yielding to the charm of such fine talents as 
Adele certainly possessed; especially as her beauty, 
which was a beauty of expression even more than of 
feature, reached its highest estate only when she was 


thoroughly roused. 
The group at these fireside conversations, as it almost 


always arranged itself, formed as pleasant a picture as 
will often be seen. On one side of the open grate 
lounged in his easy-chair the white-haired and white- 
bearded judge. By his side sat Adele fondling with her 
soft fingers his snowy fleece, blowing little eddies in it 
with her lips, braiding it into a score of mimic pig-tails, 
or spreading it into a silver veil through which she 
peeked coquettishly at her future lord across the rug. 
He, Souvreigne, always in black, erect, large-eyed, and 
massive of furehead, with his glossy black beard combed 
now to a point upon his breast, looked at the girl’s face 
almost constantly while he talked, never quite losing 
the tinge of sadness from his own; while old Santo, the 
dog, with long white hair like his master’s, having ear- 
ly lost his heart to Souvreigne, lay slumbering at that 
gentleman’s feet, or sat between his knees and looked 





wistfully into his eyes. 


nn 
Souvreigne would sometimes, of a clear night, move his 
chair to the southern window, and looking with his 
| great eyes at the stars, discourse of the glory of the fir- 
mament. Then all conversation would cease-—the judge 
and Adele, and even the reverent Santo, sitting spell- 
bound while Souvreigne gave himself up to rhapsody 
upon the theme that was most fascinating to him. The 
finest compliment he ever paid Adele was when, upon 
tur1.ing away from her once to trace a constellation for 
her brother, he said, apologetically, “Pardon! It is the 
face of Heaven that I turn to, Mademoiselle !” 

No one of the hundred or two persons who heard the 
lecture delivered by Souvreigne, at the solicitation of 
friends, in Maule’s old hall in Charles street, about this 
time, will find any difficulty, even after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, in recalling the event and the noy- 
el circumstances attending it. The subject of the lec- 
ture was ““The Great Constellations.” After talking rap- 
idly for twenty minutes or more, and endeavoring with 
rather ill success to demonstrate by means of charts the 
relative positions in the heavens of the principal constel- 
lations, the lecturer suddenly paused, and going to a 
window at the end of the stage, opened it and looked 
out. Coming forward again, he said, “The vast chart of 
the Almighty hangs over our heads! Come with me!” 
And he walked down the aisle to the door and out into 
the street, his little audience, amused and curious press- 
ing after him; and there, standing upon the curbstone, 
with intent listeners clustering round him, Souvreigne 
went on with his lecture to the end—sweeping the 
heavens with his rattan cane, and greatly embarrassing 
the policeman on that beat, who was by no means clear 
in his mind, until haply he discovered his honor the 
mayor in the midst of the listening congregation, wheth- 
er or not it was his duty to disperse the crowd and ar- 
rest the speech-maker as a disturber of the peace. 

Among Souvreigne’s auditors on this occasion there 
chanced to be a gentleman, casually in the city, who 
was seeking instructors for a new college in the West 
over which he had himself been chosen to preside. This 
gentleman was so impressed with the singular eloquence 
and evident erudition of the lecturer, that he sought an 
interview with him, and ultimately secured his accep- 
tance ofa sort of omnibus professorship in the institu- 
tion under his charge. Souvreigne accepted this the 
more readily, because, in view of his marriage, he had 
determined to reside permanently in this country, and 
felt the necessity of entering as soon as might be upon 
some settled occupation, and of obtaining somewhere a 
fixed habitation. His original project of temporary res- 
idence in successive cities had been given up, for the 
time at least. Convinced that in the position which 
had thus fallen to him he would find abundant opportu- 
nity for honorable and useful labor, Souvreigne devoted 
himself diligently to the necessary preparations for as- 
suming his new duties at the commencement of the col- 
legiate year in April, barely two months trom the day of 
his engagement! 

The time for the marriage had not heretofore been 
definitely fixed, but it was now determined that it 
should take place previous to Souvreigne’s departure for 
the West, and that his bride should accompany him 
thither. Adele never offered an objection to any of 
Souvreigne’s plans; but she acquiesced in his sugges- 
tions and listened to his projects for the future with 
such a lack of enthusiasm, such an apparent want of 
anything like a personal interest in them even, as great- 
ly disturbed Souvreigne, who had counted upon her 
heartiest sympathy and cooperation in a matter where- 
in she was really concerned equally with himself. In 
truth, there had come over Adele, all at once, a spirit of 
foreboding and dread in relation to her approaching 
nuptials. It seemed to her, she confessed to her father, 
as if she must be dreaming, and as if she should never 
in the world be Souvreigne’s wife—never in the world. 

A woman’s instincts are inscrutable. Adele was in- 
deed dreaming, aud the hour of her awakening was 
near at hand. 

One dull morning in March, only a fortnight before 
the day fixed for the marriage to take place, J adge Ben- 
ham was summoned in haste to the hotel at which Souv- 
reigne resided. Upon reaching there he was shocked 
beyond expression to learn that his friend was lying at 
the point of death, having been suffocated by an escape 
of gas in the close room in which he slept. As sucha 
casualty could not, under the circumstances, be reason- 
ably referred to accident, there was no plausible escape 
from the inference that Souvreigne had deliberately cho- 
sen this method of destroying his life. 

The shock of this startling event to Adele proved not 
so great as her father had anticipated. She heard the 
terrible tidings as something half expected, and seemed 
to look upon the calamity as nothing more than the in- 
evitable realization of the undefined terror that for 
weeks had oppressed her. It was clear, moreover, that 
she had not loved Souvreigne as she had been misled by 
her admiration and esteem for him to believe; and if, 
with her grief and horror at his death, there mingled a 
sense of not ungrateful relief, her emotions shall not be 
arraigned at this late day. 

Who, then, was Souvreigne ? 

On his last visit at Judge Benham’s house, on the 
evening before his death, Souvreigne had been shown a 
miniature portrait, set in a locket, of the late Mrs, Ben- 
ham, painted when that lady was in Paris, and highly priz- 
ed by the judge a3 presenting a more faithful likeness than 
the life-size picture, made a few months before her 
death, which hung upon the library wall. Souvreigne 
took the miniature in his hand, looked at it intently for 
one moment, placed his hand suddenly upon his heart, 
blanched white as death, and then, recovering himself 
somewhat, begged to be excused, as not feeling quite 
well, made his adieux with his accustomed grace, and 
departed. 

Does this circumstance suggest the answer to the 
question so often asked? Most fortunately it did not to 
Adele, who was permitted to live happily for many years 
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and to die at last in total ignorance of its significance. | 
But to Judge Benham, Fortune was less kind. 
Next his heart, as was discovered when he was dead, ' 
Souvreigue wore arich locket, elaborately chased and 


" gemined, on one side of which was inscribed in English 


the words, “To little Emile, from his Mother,” and on 
the other, “God keep my boy.” Opening this locket me- 
chanically, Judge Benham started, as he might have 
started had his dead wife come out of her grave and 
suddenly stood before him; for there, encircled with | 
pearls, was her own beautiful face confronting him! 

And thus at last was the long-pending question an-| 
swered.— Western Monthly. 


WHAT AGITATION HAS DONE FOR GIRLS. 


Calling public attention to women who are quietly 
earning their own living, and at the same time reviling 
those who are working in the “woman’s cause,” is laud- 
ing the effect and insulting the cause. As if one should 
say of a stream of water, thrown from an engine, ‘‘See 
that beautiful stream, so quietly it goes on its way, 
doing its duties unobtrusively, unlike that screaming, 
noisy engine there.” - | 

The quiet stream is no more the result of the work- | 
ing of the engine than is the ability of women to earn 
comfortable livings, in respectable ways, the effect of the 
obnoxious “Woman’s Rights” agitation the past twenty | 
years. Twenty years ago there were very few money- 
making avenues open to women. A woman who should 
take a position as cashier in a restaurant would have 
been looked upon as wholly lost to society, while the 
other day, a woman in precisely that position married 
one of the first and wealthiest lawyers in Chicago, is re- 
ceived in society, and even siines there. 

Twenty years agu I knew a young girl, talented, edu- 
cated, energetic, but poor. Her father had a large fam 
ily, and she longed and hungered for some way in which 
to earn her own living. She hated teaching, and teach- 
ing was the only reputable way open to her. She could 
not bear to sacrifice her respectability, and she knew she 
could never teach. So she fretted at home; tried to 
drown longing in novels; tried to be interested in soci- 
ety; tried to get some heart into the daily duties as- 
signed to her; but all the time fretting under her gall- 
ing chains, all the time feeling as though bound, hand 
and foot, yet wild with desire for liberty. 

A lover appeared in her life. A respectable, well-to- 
do young man, with whom she had no particular sym- 
pathy, and whom she most certainly did not love. But 
he loved her, and he teased her, and persisted in trying 
to win her. She refused him; he came again. Wor- 
ried by her life, longing for a change, in very despera- 
tion she married him—I’m telling the story of thou- 
sands of girls twenty years ago—and has spent the 
twenty years since in the gall of bitterness,—too deep to 
fathom,—too bitter for words. 

Ah, I look with envy on young ladies of to-day! 
They can so easily be independent; they can find their 
work, and do it; and if love comes into their hearts, 
they can marry; if not, they need never degrade them- 
selves to marry for a home. OLIVE THORNE. 

Cuicaao, ILL. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HANNAH B. CLARKE. 


DELIVERED AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION, TUES- 
DAY EVENING, NOV. 22, 








“When I am satisfied that a majority of the women 
of this country desire the ballot, I shall be in favor of 
granting the same,” says the man of to-day of average 
ability and culture. Oh! my friend, we shall not allow 
you to take out a patent for magnanimity on the 
strength of that confession. When all the women, or 
even the majority of the women, shall unite in one 
solemn, earnest appeal for a voice in the framing of the 
laws which they are compelled to obey, the turf will be 
green over that political statesmanship which supposes 
that a question of right of principle is a question of 
majorities. While I do not believe that the fewness of 
the women in any community who really desire the 
ballot furnishes any man good ground for throwing 
his influence in the opposite scale, I do believe that the 
most serious hindrance to the immediate success of our 
cause is the opposition of women themselves. 

It is one of the saddest, the most discouraging, feat- 
ures of any reform to find its worst foes are they of its 
own household. But the woman movement is not 
unique in this particular. Other reforms have present- 
ed the self-same characteristic. He who is familiar 
with the history of labor-saving machinery in this ‘coun- 
try knows that its introduction was fought inch by 
inch by that very class whose condition it was especial- 
ly designed to ameliorate. If the Jews were the first 
to crucify instead of receive their Messiah, we know 
that the bad precedent which they established has not 
been lost upon succeeding generations, My friends, 
every reform begets a vast amount of ignorant opposi- 
tion befure which its advocates must simply possess 
their souls in patience. 

This opposition among women shows itself in two 
distinct ways. The first kind manifests itself in holding 
meetings, framing petitions, and soliciting signatures, 
asking Congress to withhold the right of suffrage from 
the women of the land. I make no quarrel with that 
kind of opposition, nay, more, I entertain for it a cer- 
tain kind of regard, for two reasons: First, because any 
decision that is candid and the result of reflection en- 
titles the holder to respect, but secondly and mainly, 
because it is ro opposition at all. These persons are 
our friends, doing just what we are,no more and no 
less, For, mind you, it is not the mere dropping of the 
ballot once or twice a year on the part of woman to 
Which public opinion is such a dead set. It is that 
which follows the ballot, that which the ballot involves. 

It is the office holding, the introduction of woman into 
public life, this stepping outside of what has always 
been considered her particular sphere. And so these 


women, who are memorializing legislatures to deny 
their sisters the ballot, are doing our work, in that they 
are breaking the crust of that bitter prejudice which 
says that a woman’s business is to keep house and tend 
babies, utterly regardless of the fact that every commu- 
nity contains scores of women who have neither houses 
to keep, nor babies to -tend, doing our work in their 
own way, to be sure, in a way that reflects little credit 
on their good sense, but we shall not be particular 
about that if they are not. My verdict for such women 
is, let them alone. We should be the losers if they 
ever find out their mistake. 

But that kind of opposition which we dread the 
most, which takes the courage out of the most coura- 
geous, and the heart out of the most earnest, is the op- 
position of utter insensibility, of stolid indifference, which 
the mass of women exhibit, not only to this question, 
but to any question that does not touch their immedi- 
ate personal interests. If I had a cause, of whatever 
kind, to advocate on its merits alone, one argument to 
make, that appealed to a reasonable intellect, a dis- 
criminating judgment, I should want an audience not 


,of women. It is a sad, a humilating fact that the great 


mass of women are not thinkers. We are all such in- 
tense housekeepers, such devoted mothers—that is, we 
are in a chronic horror of the measles or the whooping- 
cough, or we are so occupied with fashion and fashion- 
able society, that we have little time and less taste for 
anything that does not touch us in some one of these 
particulars. This is not said to disparage feminine 
ability, by no means. As far asI have observed, and 
my opportunities for observation have been somewhat 
,extended, girls are just as richly endowed as boys. 
Up to the ages of eighteen and twenty I see no materi- 
| al difference between the sexes in this respect. Neither 
is it said in a spirit of censure or fault-finding. The 
truth is, it is our misfortune and not our fault that 
;matters are so bad. When I reflect what has been 
| and still is, to a great extent, the popular standard of 
female education, how in our schools for girls little or 
no provision has been made for intellect; how a mod- 
| erate acquaintance with the “three R’s” has been con- 
| sidered sufficient for those who were to be wives and 
| mothers; and all that was added thereto was a sort of 
| intellectual gilding, which, when tested in the alembic 
of use, wore off, leaving the possessor, like all tarnished 
furniture, with a black spot of insincerity, far more 
hideous and disgusting than the unpolished metal ; I say, 
when I reflect, that the entire system, the world over, 
has been a sort of Procrustean bed upon which feminine 
| genius has been immolated, to be cut off when it over- 
lapped, and stretched out when it fell short; when I 
remember that those rare and exceptional gifts, which 
come alike to both sexes, and to man are a crown of 
glory and honor, but to woman a mark of dishonor and 
outlawry, cutting her off from all human sympathy; 
when we remember all these things, the wonder is, not 
so much that the masses have failed, as that individuals 
have succeeded, not so much that we find a few as that 
we find any. 

You see, my friends, that I have but little hope of 
the women of this generation. If we are to wait for 
the ballot until the women of the country demand it, 
then we shall have to wait fur another generation at 
least. And if I believe that this movement was to 
benefit woman exclusively—if I did not believe, as our 
worthy President says, that the ballot needs the wo- 
man quite as much as woman needs the ballot, I should 
be quite in favor of turning our attention to the girls, 
of educating them to the point of settling this question. 

Much has been said upon the subject of masculine 
tyranny, much that was unwise, certainly, if not irrele- 
vant. There are domestic tyrants, no doubt. Neither 
sex can claim the honor of an exclusive monopoly in 
this business. But if it should be found that the tyran- 
ny preponderated to the side where was the most pow- 
er, it would be just what all rational persons would 
naturally expect. But we are not here to declaim 
against tyranny, but against that legal inequality 
which is the foster parent of all tyranny, whether in 
the family or the State. 

It is my opinion that the women who fill up the mid- 
dle ranks in society are suffering far more from the 
over indulgence of husbands and fathers than from the 
absolute mastership of the same, suffering from that 
excess of care, that superabundance of protection, 
which enervates, weakens, and finally destroys altogeth- 
er. It is much the same care which prompts the anx- 
ious mother to deny her boy the learning to swim. 
Venture-loving youth must try the smooth waters on a 
warm summer day. A sudden gale, the craft is upset, 
a brief struggle of the untaught limbs with the treach- 
erous element, and the scene is ended. 


I see before me the smooth waters of commercial 
prosperity, all dotted with boats. Each little craft is 
laden with tender, delicate womanhood, leaning loving- 
ly upon the stronger arm of masculine support. One 
pair of hands is plying the oars with a sturdy, cheerful 
heart. A light breeze of business activity springs up, 
and every boat hoists a white sail. The oars of honest 
industry are laid aside. The stout arm seizes the rud- 
der, and with a glow of pride and enthusiasm on his 
face proclaims that his wife and daughters have no 
wants he is unable to supply, no burdens he is unwilling 
to lift. The graceful fleet skims lightly and swiftly out 
of the harbor of safety into the treacherous waves of 
commercial inflation and risks. The little cloud,a mere 
speck in the horizon, which nobody has noticed, has sud- 
denly enveloped the sky in darkness, and the light breeze 
is blowing a fearful gale; the waters of commerce are 
lashed into a foam by the furies of speculation, gam- 
bling and fraud; the helmsman has lost his rudder. 
One after another the frail barks of human happiness 
and hopes are overturned into the seething vortex of 
bankruptcy and ruin. I see a myriad of delicate hands 
uplifted in the darkness and the storm; imploring for 
help, and no help at hand, The struggle is brief, the 








storm ended. The spirit of calmness broods over the 
waste, but it is the calmness of death. What has be- 
come of that generation of helpless humanity? Go 
into any of our large cities, look through the garrets 
and cellars of tenement houses, through the obscure 
streets and dark alleys, where the sharp struggle with 
poverty and want is protracted a while longer. Let us 
look through the lists of the almshouse, where the 
fires of human ambition have gone out, leaving a few 
gray ashes to mark the spot where pride, vanity and 
self-indulgence held sway. Let us look through those 
other houses which shall be nameless, whose souls go 
down to a moral death, and there read that bitter satire 
upon the popular sentiment that women are made to 
be supported in idleness. ) 
My friends, the millennium won't be here when wo- 
men vote. The tide of human folly will not then be 
checked. Individuals will still make shipwreck of char- 
acter and fortune. No one must claim too much, nor 
expect too much, Already the air is thick with new 
questions that are asking solution, and threatening to 
divide our ranks and scatter our forces. 

But, my friends, let us not lose sight of the main is- 
sue; let us not waste our strength in lopping off the 
branches, but strike at the root of the matter at once. 
Let us wait until we can stand side by side on a politi- 
cal level with all men, when our voices will be heard 
and our opinions respected. Then, with our husbands 
and brothers by our side, we may unitedly effect what 
neither can accomplish alone. 


THE BODY MORE THAN RAIMENT. 

We know that it is high treason—not to say flat folly 
—for a masculine pen to touch the subject of woman’s 
dress. We do not at this time presume to meddle with 
the fashions, but desire to speak a word to those unfor- 
tunate damsels who are laboriously “getting ready to be 
married.” 

We lately tried to put ourselves in the place of an ac- 
quaintance who was passing through this ordeal, and 
we came to the conclusion that if men were obliged to 
submit to so much shopping, and matching, and advis- 
ing, and “trying on,’ they would break promise oftener 
than they do—the rascals. 

Now, girls—this is contidential—is it not taking too 
much thought for the morrow, to work and worry your- 
selves into leanness of body and soul in order to astound 
your acquaintances by the variety of your bridal appar- 
el? We confess—no, it is not a sin, we boast—that we 
have an eye—two eyes—fur that most charming vision, 
a beautiful woman richly and becomingly dressed; to 
feminine loveliness we grudge nothing within the 
bounds of taste and of a purse which is open at one end 
for charity; and we think a little modest extravagance, 
even if it has to be planned for, may be pardoned on the 
day which should be the fairest in a maiden’s calendar. 
But to make up garments for years and years, to pre- 
pare a trousseau ten times as elaborate as ever was need- 
ed in flirtation days—girls, what are you thinking of? 
Don’t you know that an unruffled face will please the 
bridegroom more than forty ruffled skirts? Wouldn't 
you respect yourselves more were you to “get ready” by 
learning new ways to be really useful, than if you make 
yourselves incompetent for anything but to exhibit new 
dresses ?—Beecher’s Christian Union. 

Ir seems strong evidence of Queen Victoria’s dislike 
to appear in public, that not even a statue of the Prince 
Consort, to say nothing of one in her own honor, can 
draw her from retirement. Liverpool has two splendid 
statues of the Queen and Prince ready for inauguration, 
and fondly hoped that its sovereign would attend the 
eeremony, but has received an intimation that this is 
not to be. 











JUST FOR FUN, 
Some of the Illinois farmers are marrying the dumb 


females from the Jacksonville Asylum, and they de- 
clare that they make dum good wives. 





At a late revival meeting, an impulsive young convert 
prayed that God would bless the two young ladies be- 
tween whom he had been sitting—‘“especially the one 
on the right.” 

Nurse—“I cannot allow butter and jam too,on your 
bread, Master Alfred. It is very extravagant.” Master 
Alfred—“It can’t be extravagant, Mary, if the same piece 
of bread does for both.” 

A young man in Ohio ran away to Omaha the day be, 
fore he was to be married, because a phrenologist told 
him that he had “phrenological and temperamental in- 
compatibilities” averse to marriage. 

A young writer once asked Douglass Jerrold at a din- 
ner party, “Don’t you think I have something of Gold- 
smith in my style?” “Yes,” answered Douglass the 
terrible ; ‘not so much of the gold, but a good deal of tha 
smith.” 

Two ladies were talking about the sparrows, and 
their usefulness in ridding the city of the canker-worms 
which used to be such a nuisance. One said that the 
noisy chirping of the sparrows early in the morning, 
when she wanted to sleep, was as great an evil as the 
worms. The other lady disagreed. Just then a gentle- 
man came in,and he was appealed to: “Mr. A., which 
do you think the worst—sparrows or worms?” He an- 
swered: “I don’t know; I never had sparrows.” 

The following is said to have been copied literally 
from an old tombstone in Scotland :— 

Here lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 

Who was a very extraordinary person, 

Who was two yards high in his stocking feet, 

And kept his accoutrements clean and neat. 

He was slew 
At the battle of Waterloo 
Piumph through 
The gullet; it went in at his throat, 
And came out at the back of his coat. 
A worthy old clergyman in a neighboring town is 
very absent-minded, and has a short memory. It isa 
common habit with him in the pulpit to forget some- 
thing, and then, after sitting down, to rise up again, and 
begin his supplementary remarks with the expression, 
“By the way.” A few Sundays ago he got half through 
a prayer, when he hesitated, forgot what he was about, 
and sat down abruptly, without closing. In a minute 
or two he rose, and, pointing his forefinger at the amaz- 
ed congregation, he said: “Oh! by the way—Amen!” 


* 





THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE. 





For Simpriciry, DurABiLiry, and Errectrveness, in executing 
LIGHT and BEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fring 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 
without change of tension. 


Makes little nowse. Runs very easily, and with great speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 2m 


THE “KEYSTONE”? 


SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as § y and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses a straight le, making a tight lock- 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the new nt needie- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in ¢ angin from. 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all erect or m stitches. 
= = uses an improved and patented “‘silent feed’’ and positive 
e-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, in which all the es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 
for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 


ta" AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. -#4 
vov. 12. 


Nov. 12. 








HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, . 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, ' Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





-WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAI,.CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stamimerina, trisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Baq., Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mary A. Livermore. 

any y at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 4 to 6 es 


MRS. PAIGE, 


Teacher and Auth Ni 
5 fee Tndnctive and Eelestic 


Reems 14 Chauncy Street, Bo-ton. 











Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers abd 
pupils. ncee—Q. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 
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OHIO WOMAN. SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association met at the 
Opera House in Columbus on Tuesday, Nov. 15th, at 11 
A. M., and continued in session Tuesday and Wednes- 
day morning, afternocn and evening. There were pres™ 
ent and on the stage, Mrs. M. V. Longley of Cincinnati’ 
Mrs. M. M. Cole of Sydney, Lucy Stone of Boston, Mrs. 
Dr. Ellen Ferguson of Raysville, Indiana, Mrs. Dr. Woody 
of Eaton, Preble County, Mrs. Dr. Morrell of Dayton» 
Mrs. A. 8. Currier Brown of Athens, Mrs. Haverfield 
and Mrs, A. K. Ridgeway of Cadiz, Miss Rebecca Rice of 
Yellow Springs, Mrs. Sharpe and Mrs. Jones of Kingston, 
Mrs. Stewart of Springfield, and others. 


The Association was called to order by Mrs. M. V. 
Longley, of Cincinnati, who stated that the President, 
Mrs. Dr, Cutler, was absent in California. 

After prayer by Rev. Mrs. M. 8. Bradford, Mrs. Long- 
ley delivered the opening address in a fluent and forcible 
manner. 

Mrs. ey said they had assembled after the man- 
ner of men from time immemorial to consider the mat- 
ters that affect their welfare as a on of the would- 
be free citizens of the country. ferring to the fact 
that certain rs § of such conventions as but a 
repetition of the old story, she said that men were 
also given to this repeating of old platforms. Republican 
as well as Democratic Conventions meet year r year, 
the old wheel-horses of the party, to resolve the same 
old principles. This Convention makes a demand for 
justice.- The agitation about Woman Suffrage would 
cease when woman had the right to vote. The great 
object of the Convention was to keep the ple re- 
1ainded of the failure of the State and general govern- 
ments to protect women nst oppressive laws which 
deprive them of rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
citizens. When people understand the motives which 
prompt the women of the Convention, they will ap- 
preciate their action. 

Mrs. Graham, Secretary, read a letter from Mrs. Dr. 
Cutler, President of the iation. 

The President announced the following committees: 

Committee on Business—Mrs. Coit and Dr. J 
Coulter, of Columbus; Mrs. Smith, of Columbus; A. J. 
—_ of Dayton, and Mrs, Sharpe, of Kingston. 

n Credentials—Mrs. M. M. Cole, of Sidney; Mrs. E. 
D. Stewart, of Springfield; Mrs. A. 8. Currier Brown, 
of Athens; Miss Rebecca S. Rice, of Yellow Springs; 
Mrs. D. E. Woody, of Eaton. 

On Organization—Mrs. Mary Graham, of Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Mary L. Strong, of Dayton; Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, 
of Columbus, and A. J. Boyer, of Dayton. 

On Resoiutions—Mrs. M. M. Cole, of Sidney; Mrs. 
Sherman, of Circleville; Miss Rebecca Rice, of Yellow 
Springs. 

The Committees retired for consultation, and Lucy 
Stone was introduced. She spoke at length on the sub- 
ject of efforts made to secure suffrage for woman. 

Excellent addresses were made by Mrs. Stewart, of 
pe gry Dr. Ellen Ferguson, of Raysville, Ind., Mir- 
iam M. Cole, of Sidney, Mrs. M. E. W. Havertield, of 
Cadiz, Mrs. Graham, of Cincinnati, Miss Rebecca Rice, 
of Antioch, Miss J. O. DeForest, Mrs. Dr. Morrell, of 
Dayton, and others. 

Mrs. Cole, from the Committee on Resolutions, re- 
ported the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That while the central idea of our theory 
of democracy is that all just governments derive their 
power from the consent of the governed, we, the wo- 
men of this Republic, being governed without our con- 
sent, declare this government practically unjust. 

Resolved, That if women weré made legally equal to 
men in all other respects, the only security for the per- 
poaly of this equality would be the ballot in their 

ands. 

Mrs. Graham, of Cincinnati, was next introduced. 
She read trom manuscript a brisk, breezy address on 
the question of Woman Suffrage. She devoted consid- 
erabie time to some reporter who had called woman's 
rights speeches gammon ; and then ina forcible and odd 
way proceeded to answer various arguments against 
Woman Suffrage. 

She objected to Mrs. Stanton’s peculiar notions and 
ideas being quoted as the sentiments of all the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage. They were only Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s views—not the views of Lucy Stone, Mrs. Cole, or 
any present. 

She thought what was sauce for the goose was saucé 
for the gander. Boys and men were bakers, contection- 
ers, milliners; why should not girls and women be 
blacksmiths, merchants, etc.? There was no reason why 
women should not vote. 

Mrs. Graham’s address was what, were she a man, 
would be called a vigorous, homely, spicy effort. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected :— 

President, Mrs. Dr. H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Cleveland. 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. M. Cole, of Siduey. Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Mary Graham, of Cincinnati. Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. E. D. Stewart, of Springfield. 
‘Treasurer, L. H. Crall, of Cincinnati. Warden, H. H. 
Kimball, of Columbus, Executive Committee, Mrs. R. 
A.5. Janney, Columbus; Dr. T. W. Organ, of Yellow 
Springs; Mrs. Dr. Tuttle, of Eaton; Mrs. E. Coit and 
Dr. J. H. Coulter, of Columbus; Mrs. M. V. Longley, 
of Cincinnati; G, W. Tabor. 

Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, from the Executive Committee, 
reported the names of twenty-one delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, about to convene, the week following, in 
Cieveland, 

The Convention was closed by addresses, from 
Rebecca 8. Rice, Miriam, M. Cole and Lucy Stone. 
Miss Rice read from manuscript a carefully prepared 
and scholarly address. 

Woman, she contended, should do anything which 
she has the ability to do well, and anything that oppor- 
tunity makes it well for her to do. 

‘The education of woman had been for ages too much 
after the style of South Carolina plowing—on the sur- 
face and exhausting—rather than in the spirit of culti- 
vation. She cited many notable examples wherein 
women in different ages of the world had shown great 
talent and had succeeded beyond man. These women 
had exceptional oppurtunities—were educated for their 
work as men are educated. This education made them 
none the less womauly, and neither did their success. 

Mrs. Miriam M. Cole spoke with her usual brilliant 
and animated grace. Women should appeal to men. 
She thought it was women’s fault that woman was 
so far from the franchise. The talking should be done 
to husbands and brothers, slippered aud wrappered and 
witn their coffee before them at home. Men made 
their wives the arbiters of this question for all women. 
‘These wives should not think only of themselves but 
of those whom the ballot will save or help, and ask tor 
sufirage for the sake of other women less fortunate than 
themselves. Men, she thought, were more willing to 
graut the ballot than women were to ask for it. 

The address of Mrs. Cole awakened lively interest and 
was received with much applause. 

Ohio is certainly to be congratulated upon the unu- 
sual number of earnest, intellectual and eloquent wo- 
men who are enlisted in the Woman Suffrage move- 


ment in that State. We hope they will not fail to ob- 


tain a hearing before the Ohio Legislature this winter, 
| and to plead their own cause, as they are so well able 


} 


. todo. 
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NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Northwestern Wo- 
man Suffrage Association took place on the 28th and 
29th of November atthe Young Men’s Hall in Detroit. 
We regret that the pressure upon our columns pre- 
vents our giving a fuller report of the proceedings. 


The President, Mrs. Adele M. Hazlett, of Hillsdale, 
Mich., oceupied the chair and delivered an excellent 
opening address. She urged the importance of making 
the ballot the prominent object and of excluding side 
issues. Woman asked only what was right, and be- 
cause it was aright. It had been said that the women 
were all committed to this or that side of particular 
questions. For instance, it had been assumed that all 
advocates of female suffrage were in favor of the probibi- 
tory liquor laws. and the right to vote had been asked be- 
cause the women were committed to that subject. For 
the speaker’s part, she would pledge herself neither for 
nor against that or any other question. She demanded 
the privilege of voting because she was an American 
citizen, y 

At recent political meetings, she had heard orators 
affirm and audiences applaud the statement that every 
citizen had at least the ballot placed in his hands She 
looked at her ballotiess hands, and concluded that she 
was not an American citizen. What wonder, then, if 
women sometimes become exasperated and utter warm 
sentiments on the subject of these denied rights? How 
long would a man submit to hearing such ridicule of his 
rights? Just about two minutes anda half. Women 
were treated like so many pawns on the political chess- 
board—always in the way, but always necessary; al- 
ways at the caprice of knights, kings and bishops. So 
no wonder if men were sometimes denounced in a 
wholesale manner. 

Mrs. Hazlett hoped the deliberation of the Conven- 
tion would be marked with harmony and earnestness. 
Justice alike to man and woman should be the object 


H. | continually in view. 


The address of Mrs. Hazlett was delivered in a clear 
and deliberate manner, and frequently applauded. 

The following Resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, 1. That under a republican government. 
suffrage is nota privilege merely, but a right |and a duty] 
of the citizen. 

2. That no citizen of the United States can be right- 
fully deprived of the suffrage except for some reason 
founded upon the law of nature, or of nations, and 
which can be comprehended and made satisfactory to 
intelligent minds. 

3. That while each State has the right to regulate the 
suffrage as to the manner of its exercise, within its own 
limits, no State has a right to arbitrarily exclude whole 
classes of citizens from the elective franchise. Such 
exclusion is in violation of the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

4. That, having confidence in these principles, and no 
fear of the results of carrying them into practice, we 
will continue our efforts to have them incorporated into 
the legislative action, not only of the States respective- 
ly, but of the nation. 

Judge Waite spoke at length on the resolutions, 
Jefferson considered the matter of voting too impor- 
tant a subject to be left to the legislative power. Wash- 
ington held that whoever paid taxes had a right to vote. 
It was a right which every citizen possessed unless de- 
prived of it by force. Thaddeus Stevens said the right 
was innate, born with the citizen, and not dependent 
on the color of the fleshy tabernacle in which the pos- 
sessor dwelt. In short, it was fast becoming the ques- 
tion of the hour, and the country could not, with safety, 
much longer ignore the fact. 

Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, and Prof. Brooks, follow- 
ed in supporv of the resolutions. 

Miss Lily Peckham said she was glad the word 
“duty” had been inserted in the resolution. The idea 
was too prevalent in the country that politics were of 
themselves degrading, as if the consideration of great 
national questions could be degrading. She would not 
consider whether man or woman had the greater moral 
power; but woman possessed a different influence, and it 
was wanted in the Legislature as well as in the home. 
When the influences of men and women are united for 
the accomplishment of good, then will the Republic be- 
come good indeed. and shed forth a glory that it has nev- 
er yet attained. Miss Peckham spoke at some length. 
Her tones fell clear and convincingly on the audience, 


tary applause. 

Mr. J. B. Bloss, of Detroit, followed with some well- 
timed remarks. 

Mrs. Lathrop, of Jackson, said she believed that the 
meu of this country were ready and willing to give the 
ballot to women; therefore the advocates of female suf- 
frage had to deal with the women and the women only. 
The bitterest upposition the speaker had encountered 
came from women. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh of Brooklyn said she generally 
found the men of the country willing to grant the suf- 
trage to woman; but the support they gave was of the 
negative kind. They assented to the proposition that 
their wives would be ennobled by having the ballot placed 
in their hands, but no one wanted his wife tu take an ac- 
tive part in the cause. Then there were a few who 
feared that the women would be “unsexed” if they ac 
quired political rights. A little examination would show 
that this was not a reform against nature, as Dr. Bush- 
nell had it. It seemed that all the retorm of preceding 
ages had been leading up to this one. The old doctrine 


leigh closed with some of the most brilliant sentences 
delivered during the day, receiving hearty applause trom 
the audience. 

The evening session was occupied by addresses from 
D. C. Brooks of Chicago, Lily Peckham of Milwaukee, 
Adam Elder of Detroit, and others. 

On the second day the following officers were elected 
for the coming year :— 

President—Mrs. A. M. Hazlett, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Rebecca W. Mott, Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretury-—Mrs. Harriet S. Brooks, Chi- 
cago. 

Lreasurer—Hon. Fernando Jones, Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents—J. B. Bloss, Michigan; Mrs. Myra 
Bradwel!, Llinois; Mrs. E. R. Collins, Ohio; Mrs. Dr. 
Ferguson, Indiana; Miss Phoebe Cozzens. Missouri. 
Executive Committee—C. B. Waite, Chicago; Colin 
Campbell, Detroit; Mrs. Francis Miner, Missouri; Mad- 
ame Anneke, Wisconsin; Mrs. Charles Leonard and 
Mrs. E. J. Loomis, of Chicago. 

Letters were reported trom Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Wendell Phillips, Rev. E. O. Haven, Prof. B. F. 
Cocker, Moses Coit ‘Tyler, Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Josephine Griffing, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Theodore Tilton, Phoebe Cozzens, Anna E. Dickin- 
son, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Miss Anthony spoke in behalf of a Sixteenth 
Amendment. 


the Association :— 
“With the view of securing to the Association the 





connection and codperation of S:ate associations 


who responded to her electrical sentences with involun- | 


that might makes right did not obtain now. Mrs. Bur- | 





throughout the West, it shall be competent to receive 
such on their declaring themselves auxiliary to the 
Northwest Woman Suffrage Association; and the Presi- 
dent of each State association, thus declared auxiliary, 
shall be, ex officio a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this association; and the Corresponding Secreta 
ry of each State association shall be, ex officio, an assist- 
ant Corresponding Secretary of the Association, with the 
duty of reporting annually to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of this society, concerning the condition of tho 
cause in the Northwest.” 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions thanking the press of Detroit for making 
fair and ample reports of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, and requesting the Executive Committee to pre- 
pare an address to the people, were adopted. 

Mrs. G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit, presented a resolution 
declaring that “we favor equal and impartial suffrage, 
for woman and for man, as just and therefore of benefit ; 
and we believe that such change would help create a truer 
State and church and domestic life, in which manly and 
<a influence wouid unite to form a more perfect 
whole.” 

Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, of Ohio, said she had observed 
where men and women start out under equal advantages, 
that in ten or fifteen years the man is invariably ahead. 
The fact was painfully true. The man in his shop and 
the woman in her kitchen pursued lives leading in dif- 
ferent directions. Man became stronger from comin 
in contact with other men, and particularly in the af 
fairs of the country. Woman in her kitchen performed 
only a mechanical work. It was not to be despised; 
she must do it and do it well. But then humanity 
should lead a varied lite. Let woman ticipate in 
the politics of the country and her mind will become 
stronger; she will be a better woman, a better citizen, 
and something more than a thing to hanz fashions on. 

Mrs. Lathrop, of Jackson, Mich., made a very earnest 
and forcible speech. 

At the second evening session D. C. Brooks, Lily 
Peckham and Judge Bradwell were appointed a com- 
ae to draft an address to the State Suffrage Associ- 
ations. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh and Mrs. Adele M. Hazlett deliv- 
ered admirable addresses. 

On motion of Mr. Bloss, the following resolution was 
oe _ ‘ 

hereas, We have no paper in the West devoted to 
the advocacy of Woman Suffrage, and whereas the grow- 
ing interest upon this subject and the numerous suffrage 
~~ _rrcs of the West demand such an organ ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That A. M. Hazlett, Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. 
J.B. Bradwell, Prof. D.C. Brooks, Mrs. Fernando Jones, 
Col. D. M. Fox and Miss Lily Peckham be appointed a 
committee to devise measures for the establishment ofa 
paper; the first number to be issued, if possible, by the 
1st of January next. 

The proceedings of the Convention were brought to a 
close by a few reinarks from Judge Waite. He thanked 
the audience for their attendance and respectful atten- 
tion. The executive had endeavored to entertain the 
public by putting the female suffrage question before 
them in all its phases. Some of the dishes had been 
highly seasoned, while others had a little pepper and 
vinegar in them. 

Prof. Brooks, of Chicago, said that in order to test 
the sense of the meeting, he would offer the following :— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
cause of Woman Suffrage, which was the occasion of 
the present Convention, is the cause of equal and exact 
justice ; and that, however we may, as individuals, differ 
in judgment upon subordinate questions, upon the 
main question of the right of woman to the vote, we en- 
dorse the sentiment and voice of this Convention, es- 
pecially as uttered by the eloquent speakers to-night. 

The President put the motion to vote, when, with 
the exception of one woman, who stood boldly up, it 
was unanimously adopted. The exception created not 
a little merriment. 

It was announced that the receipts had been sufficient 
| to meet the expenses of the Convention, which now ad- 
journed sine die. 





A CORRECTION. 


| In our editorial of last week, entitled “The Question 
| Settled,” an important clerical error was made in tran- 
| scribing the Cleveland resolution which defines the ob" 
'jects of the American Woman Suffrage Association’ 
Instead of the words “equality of rights,” the words 
“equality and rights” were erroneously substituted. The 
resolution, as it passed, and ag it was published in our 
main report of the proceedings of the Convention, was 
| as follows :— 

Resolved, That the primary object of the American 
| Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot for 
| woman, and its general object includes the establishment 
| ot her equality of rights in all directions. 

The difference between these two phrases is of greater 
practical importance than may at first appear. 

A. B. B. 

















BUSINESS LETTERS, 

(All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention. 

Business letters received to Dec. 8th:— 

A. M. Powell, Mrs, H. Wireman, Mrs. Fox Holden, 

| T. H. Spooner, Box 2697, Cincinnati, Ohio, E. G. Hedge’ 
S. T. H. Pearson, Miss J. Dewey, H. E. Mann, D. A. 
Pennock, Rowland Ellis, M. 8. Wilson, Jennie Hoadley, 
N. A. Sharp, Thos. Garrett, Mrs. E. C. Sargent, Eliza- 
| beth C. Lovering, Mrs. H. Snow, Catherine A. F. Steb- 
bins, Celinda A. B. Lilley. 














Miss Lida Harvey has been admitted to membership 
in the Columbus Typographical Union. 

Miss Mary Babbitt has received the appointment of 
clerk in the Auditor of State’s office, Columbus, Ohio. 


Capable women are gradually obtaining lucrative em- 
ployment in Washington as clerks in the departments 
| and as newspaper correspondents. A few days since a 
young lady was appointed stenographer on duty in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, a position which 
few men could fill. 

A Providence young lady, aged sixteen, recently grad- 
uated from the High School in that city with high hon- 
ors, and immediately afterward obtained a situation 
where she worked until she had obtained one hundred 
dollars. Monday morning she started alone, armed 
with only her small fund, a flattering testimonial from 
the Superintendent of Schools, and her determined 








‘The following article was added to the constitution of spirit, for Oberlin, Ohio, t> enter Oberlin College, where 


'ghe can complete her education in a full collegiate 
course. . 





SEWING MACHINES, 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Are a very useful and almost INDISPENSABLE FAMILY Asarsr- 
ANT, and, above all others, the 


ALT N A 
SEWING MACHINE: 


Possesses in an eminent degree the EssENTIAL QUALITIES whi 
recommend it to all as the most complete and e = 
Best Family Machine, 

As well as the Most DuRABLE FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
of any yet invented, and is ada to every variety of work need- 

ed in the FAMILY OR WORKSHOP. 
TERMS LIBERAL. 
For cash or on Monruiy INstTaALLMxEnTs to suit purchasers. 


SALESROOM, 24 Temple Place. 
H. 8S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
m 





Dee. 8. 
The Doty Washing Machine ng 


Is, in our opinion, not equalled by any rival now before the publie. 
Its strong points are cheap , simplicity of construction, ease of 
operation, durability, and working on the fulling-mill princi- 
ple, i. e., squeezing and not rubbing; there is considerable leas 
wear and tear of garments than in the old-fashioned system of 
wash-board and knuckles. In fact, we question if the saving 
thus secured would not be sufficient, even in a small family, to 
pay the cost of a Doty in the space of a single season.—New York 
World, March 30, 1870. Dee. 3. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
ata ) eatnge professional skill and experience tu bear upon 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OF FICE-«579 Tremont Street 
mear Unien Park, Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, ly Jan. 16. 











MARSFON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.56. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 

Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ticial Teeth that can be made for the same price you pay for mest 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
tice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ apne. Fresh gas ev- 
ery day. DR. J. A. BROW N, 19 WinterSs. 38m Sept. 17. 
12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG CO., 
N. CLARK, AGrEnt, 
313 Washington St., Boston. 





Nov. 5. 38m 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or mude toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 16. 








FINE ART MATERIALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, etc. The finest assort- 
ment of water-color boxes ‘‘titted’’ suitable for Holiday presents 

o be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Nov. 12. 3m 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room, It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AIR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 








J.J. B. w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law;, 
DAY'IOWN, O. 
= E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up cnt 


ug. 13 
Lhe VUrserr 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG». «.cADERS. 


“Exquisitely eer eee ~ med printed.” —“ Admirably 
edited.”’ 

Such is the testimony of leading critical journals, Tux NUB- 
SERY will enter on its fifth year, January, 1371. It has attained 
its present large circulation sheer meek, and by attractions the 
most genuine, appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense in keeping 
up its high character, and making it, if possible, more and more 
attractive, 

Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 1810 FREE. 
erms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single number. 
liberal discount to clubs Premiums given for new subscribers. 

A sample number for ten cents. Address the Publisher, 
. JOUN L. SHIIOREY, 
Nov.19. 6t Ne. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


) ms LADIES’ 
SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 
Something new and convenient. A supporter based upon Hy- 
GIENIC PRINCIPLES. Also 
Elastic Baudages, Tr » invalids’ Corsets and 
Poreus Rubber Plasters. 
_ 28 Winter st., (ltoom 17,) Boston. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m Nov. 12. 











Ladies or Gentlemen 
Of energy and business tact can now secure a good winter's busi- 
ness by obtaining an exclusive agency for the sale of 
OUR FAMILY DOCTOR AND RECEIPT-BOOK.- 
For terms and circular, address L. P. CROWN & SON, 
Nov. 19. lm Publishers, 199 Washington St., Boston. 
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